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DESCRlFTlCXi OP THE PROJECT 



The Esqpanded Prddjadergarten Program of 1966-67 i® to provide to addi- 
tional four-year-old children from disadvantaged circumstances the following 
educational benefits: 

a. Gre a ter opportunities for intellectual growth throu£^ develop- 
ment of listening-speaking skills, first-hand eaq^erience®, and 
experimentatlcxi with materials and equipment# 

b. Improved social, emotional, and physical development by help- 
ing the children to attain a positive self-image, and aiding 
in the creation of a sound attitude to school and learning. 

c. Increased interest of parents in their c hildr en s school prog- 
ress, parental confidence in their children's ability to 
succeed, and increased home-school cooperation. 

The Expanded Prekindergarten Program, under the auspices of the New 
York City Board of Education, provided a half day program to approximately 
7300 four-year-old children in approximately 163 schools in the five boroughs 
of New York City. In February, supplementary funds from New York State added 
a lunch program and expanded the family-conmunity program of the initial 

project. 

The proposal described a daily 2 ^ hour program to be offered to pre- 
kindergarten children. C^oi^ps of 15 children were to be established, with 
one teacher, plus additional nonprofessional personnel, assigned both a 

a^. afternoon grovp. Provision was made also for some additional 
social service personnel and educational specialists to be assigned to the 
total program (i.e., in social work, psychology, speech therapy, etc.). 
SiQ^lementary funds, approved in January, added a lunch program and additional 
staff (teacher assistant) and implemented the family-coomninity coiogponent via 



the family assistant. 
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Supervision of the program rested in the domain of the Early 
Childhood Education Kireau of the Board of Education, tdiich had a staff 
of district supervisors. Direct mimlnistration of each prekindergarten 
unit rested in the Jurisdiction of the principal and assistant principal 

in the assigned school. 
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CHAPTER I 

OBJECTIVES OP THE EVALUATION 

Essentially, the task of a descriptive, evaluative procedwe. is to. obtain 
a body of related data that provides the research teaa an opportuhity to assess 
the general functioning pattern of the program as related to project goals. 
Experience in the previous evaluations (196^-1966 and sunmer 1966) has con- 
tributed to the selection of foci for this year's evaluative task. Previous 
evidence of the strong interrelationship between the administrative procedures 
and the quality of the classroon instructional program led to a continuing 
enphasis on the collection of data relative to the effectiveness of adminis- 
trative and supervisory activities. Similarly, previous studies have high- 
lighted the necessity of obtaining data describing the perceptions of the 
participants concerning the goals, effectiveness, and the problems of imple- 
menting the project as proposed. 

Despite the inm^nae scope of the project, previous experience has shown 
that the essence of the Expanded Prekindergarten Program can be viewed in 
terms of: 

a. ^ the Instructional program in the classrooms; 

b. the total a^bidMstratlve and supervisory structure; 

c. the family-cGBBiunlty cosqponent. 

This is an operational segnentatlon, arbitrarily selected on the premise 
that a large complex program needs a Suructure for evaliiatlon which is general 
enough to accosmodate the variety of Interdependent factors, yet specific 
enouG^ to Isolate those strengths and weaknesses ^Idi allow for the Identifi- 
cation of needed changes in design and implesientatlon. 







B»l« »tudy vae designed, Instrunented, and executed frca the perspective 
of a conUnvwn of such studies^ to faciUtate a aeaningful appraisal based 
not only on a given tlae period, but on an overview of the total sequential 



program. 



WigUone and WUsberg. The Expansion of ^eMar^Ins^rt^^ 
end Proera^" Disadvantaged AreaTS Hew lorx mty, igb^-lgoorM*" 

Center for Urban Educations 

.?^i»«rtz nhild Peveloiaaent C enters in Diaadvantaged Areas 

Citar.^ter Hew Yor^enter for urnan nauca;i«. 
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CmPTEK II 

METHODOLOGY AMD DATA COLLBCTION 

l> art I - Selection of the Sample PopTilation 

A stratified random s.anpling procedwe was employed in the selection of 
r^ipresentative schools participating in the Expanded Prekindergarten Program 

in New York City. 

The initial proposal described the establishment of 277 positions in 
163 schools (Table 1). However, these gross figures were delimited to 227 
positions in 132 schools by virtue of the following nonstandardizing factors; 

a. cancellations; 

b. opening date after October 13th; 

c. housed in auxiliary f acuities due to construction problonsj 

d. involveBieBt in curriculum research activities of colleges, 
foundations, etc. 

Therefore, at the time of the design of the researdi the standard popu- 
lation was 227 positions in 132 schools servint approximately 6,800 four- 
year-old childr« in the five horou^s of the city. Based on this standard 
population, a stratified random sasiple of 20 schools (15 per cwt sasple) 
with 35 (15 per cent sasple) prekindergarten programs serving apprcwimately 
500 <*Udren^ located in four of tiie five boroughs (Richmond County was ex- 
cluded from the saapling’) were selected. 




SwhUe 1*e percentage of chUdren <*served was under ^ per c«t ^ 
the population, the 15 per cent sasple of schools and teachers was deased 

adtifuate for evaluation purposes. 

3as in the svmsser 1966 study, "Preschool ChUd Bei^^ent Center in 
?s?^^SS because of its physical 

borou^6....«>ere were no crucial differences to be found there that were 
not represented in other boroughs, p. 5« 
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In the gelevtit.'* of the siuQle the following infomtloo ms sniUbl« 
to the research team: 

1 . the Diniber of schools in each Board of Education school 
district providing prekindergarten prqgraas; 

2. the maiber of prekindergarten classes in each school; 

3. the duration of existence of the prekindergartens in the given 
schools (i.e., year initiated); 

t. prior knowledge of a hic^ density of target population chil- 
dren (Preschool Child Developsent Center Evaluation, sianer 

1966); 

5 e kn CT flrflg* of schools inclu^^^ the evalua^on of Preschool 
Developnent Centers (I966 reoport, p. 6). 

Based on this knowledge, the following factors were taken into considera- 
tion in the selection of the sample populatioiA: 

1. a statistical representation of those dist ricts with the 
greater nunber of prekindergarten prograns; 

2 . a selection of sdioOls fro* renaining districts that co ^l a- 
■ented the initial part of the selected saivle In terns ot 
diversity of ethnic population and representation of the high 

- density poverty areas that crossed school district line s; 

3. a balance between new prograns and existing prograns; 

4« a r^resentative group of sOhools with a varying nuiEier of pre 
kindergartens in each school* 

Part II - The Multi-Disciplinaiy Tean (Evaluation Project Staffing) 

The previous ej^eriences of developing an evaluational procedure utiUx- 
ing the coapetencies of specialists in the related social science fields led 



**Reoeat fron saiple, s»er 1966: In order to alleviate the 
on publS^choca p^nnel accruing fron continu^eval^ons, 
was to avoid those schools which were included in the suBaer saiple Then 

equivalent schools were available. 




to a decision to continue this nulti-discipUnary approach In the ongoing 

evalnation. The co^pls^atiiig of • basic teen of early dii^^ 
iati^ tith the educational %nd experiential resources of a psychologist, 
sociologist, and a social group worker was deened indispensible in the 
evaluation of a conplex educational endeavor with its unique ecenunity con 

ponent. 



Payj-. TTT - instrueentation 

Oie aijor at tlii» wmlmttoo at the Ei9eiid«d PrektoaergsTten 

Itogrw w»re finctiooalljr deUneated into a three-fold aiproadi to the total 
project. Ihe three nejor categories to he etvlored were: 

1. the a«oii« dassroon pragrans; 

a, the aMnistraUwe and sverrisory structure and procednres; 

3. the family-connunity eonponent^. 

Crucial to the validity of the total evaluation procedure is the instru- 
designed not only to eUcit and record data in an organised fcahion, 

imt to structure dbaeraations and evaluatioos for the parUcipents. A hltfi 

degree of obJecUwily was aou(^ Ihrou^ tba various for^ of inatn»enta 

Multiple proeednrea to secure data idiich could he cross-checked on 

various levels (Tsble 2)# 

The instnaents whidi were developed grew out of the eoqperience of the 

evaluation process whidi nade possible: 

1. a refincMit of existent instrwents; 



5 «bi® faailv-oGBBunity oonponent was an addition to the original research 
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2. the huild-19 of deficit area* idiicb were identified in tiie 
1969-66 and raner 1966 studies 

3. an essentially consistent professional evaluation tens wttii 
esperience, knowledge, skill, and insig^it into the nnlti- 
faceted aspects of the instmnents, observations, and 
evaluations • 

In addition, the degree of reliability obtained was further heightened 
by; (1) the pre-testing and post-testing of the varicus instr»aMnts fron 
the ongoing research; (2) the orientation procedure, prior to the initia- 
tion of the evaluation, in the use of the foms; ( 3 ) the multi-visitations 
for by the research procedure, and the ensuing staff meetings idiich 
resulted in additions, alterations, and del<,^ions In the instrumentation. 

The continuity of the professional Interdisciplinary team of Early 
Childhood Education specialists, a peycbologist, social worker, and sociol- 
ogist provided a level of inter-observer r eli ab i lity idiich was sii>stantiated 
the evaluational checks built into the evaluation design* 

The cont^uity of the data analysts in the ongoing evaluation process 
served as a further reinforcement of the counter checks on r eliabi l i ty 
ratings.^ 

The instruaentation took the form of; 

a. identifying data forms 

b. observational recordings 

1. descriptive devices 

2. evaluational ratings 

c. personal reports 

1. interviewing schedules and questionnaires 

2. self-reporting instruaents 




^e 1966 report and the current study were jointly authored by 

the Research Wrector, and the Sociologist, S. Scheart* and G. Sdnist«»*n. 
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Ihe ideatifying data tarmM^ were utilized to build a euBulatlve body of 
luTui itlfMi to serve as a basic check on the total structure of the prograa^ 
the staff, the physical facilities, attendance and attrition, and the ethnic 
coi^iUon of the ccsMnity. Obis uas to facilitate an understanding of 
the cflepooents of the program in context* 

The observational instn»ents to record the primary observaticos of the 
evaluation team were used as an organizing and standardizing device for those 
classroom observations specifically focusing on aspects of teache r bdiavior, 
children's behavior, and curriculum content. This vas directed toward shed- 
ding lic^t on the emergent patterns. 

The personal repoorttng techniques employed took the form of: 

1. interviews, conducted and recorded by the evaluation team 
mesbers; 

2 instnmmnts designed to be distributed to specific respondents 
(i.e., classroom teachers) to eUdt their personal perceptions 

na to be recorded by them.^ 

CoUection of data in the three malar categories were structured in the 
following way. 



^The f oUowing Instniments utilized for this aspect of the data collection 
to be found in Appendix B: 

Staff Data (Work Sheet) 

School Data Sheet 
Staff Data: Vita 
Attendance and Attrition 

®The self-reporting instruments addiUonally serve to provide a further 
reliability dieck on eliminating the possibility of second party selective 

recording* 



o 
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A. AMeswent of the Ongoing Classroca Prograa? 

Bie instrmentation of this aspect of the evaluation design i»as directed 
at focusing on the teadier and the children in action. Special en^is uas 
placed on teacher-child interaction for the purposes of describing the ea>- 
tional-social environnent and the existent level of intellectual stinulatioa. 

The instrunentation further took into consideration the physical room 
arrangement, lay-out, equipment, and traffic patterns as they affect the 



B. The Administrative and Supervisory Structure and Procedures^® 

on the administrative level, focus uas placed on developing a descripUve 
body of information of the hierarchal line in terms of; 

1. the decision-making function; 

2. role and responsibility; 

3. ohantiAis of coBBunication. 

The insteMMitatioii dealing with in-schoca adJdnistraUve perscnnel was 

designed to elicit data on: 

1. the in-school administrative structure; 

2. the perceptions of these administrators of the needs of the 
programs • 



9-Bie following instrwnts utilized for this aspect of the tota c^lertion 
to he found in Appendix B: Sawucy of children's BehaviOT, Teach« Roosi 

Freeze General Suamry; Teaching Behavior, Children s Language PatterM, 
»^L^id^Uy Consents, Initial Teacher Interview, Homing and Equip- 

■entrcisssrw Contait, Teacher Questionnaire, Curriculum inventory, and 
Teacher Interview. 

f oUowing instruments utilized for this aspect of toe 
to he ^ B: Principal Interview, *“i»*“* 

^ly Childhood Education Supervisor Interview, and Cements hy the toterviewer. 
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CD tte .t®«vl«<>ry level, interview, with E«ly Childhood Edncntlflo «nper- 
visors vere directed toward: 

1. obtaining descriptive data of the patterns of supervision; 

2. perc^tions of orientation and in-service edncaUonal program; 

3. strengths and weaknesses of the total progran as 1nplf«rnted 
this year. 

C. The Fanily-Conssmity Conponent^ 

Ibis aepect of the Branded Prekindergerten ProgtMi wn. Mndhd in *ld- 
yeer along with the Hmeh progra-^ a. an addition to the origiiinl progran 
propoMl. The in»tn»entntion waa deaigned to obtain a body of total de- 
scriptive date relative to the extent to td>idi the proposed program was 
developed in the limited time available. 

Such inforaation was souc^t as: 

1. the fanily assistant's perception of his rdle» responsibility, 
and effectiveness; 

2. the perceptions of the prekindergarten personnel regarding 
parental interest in the progr tii' ; 

3. parental attitudes toward the sdiool. 



^ L 

foUoifing instrwents utilised for this aspect of the data collection 
to be found in Appendix B: Faidly Assistant Interview, Parent Interview, 

CoBBMnts by the interviewer. 



^Ihe funding of the lunch program was to provide a well-balanced noon 
meal for the children participating in the program. 
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CifliFCER 111 

Sdttt^Y Of THE FINDINGS 



As stated in the Initial introduction, the findings of the evaluation 
are being cocsidered fro« the perepecUve of a continuiB. Ihe Branded Pre- 
kindergarten, Kindergarten Report of 1965-66 and the 1966 Sonaer Report of 
tbt caiiia Developeent Centers offer a aeries of findings and reco»endations 
to ahich this study is non added. Each successiye eawdnatioo of the «.Ue 
I (and OBO), Mew York City Board of Education Early Childhood Projects is 
perceived as part of an ongoing endeavor to shed greater U|jit «i our under- 
standing of better ways to increase success in achieving the goals of 
conpensatory education for the target population. As a result, nany of the 
stated findings of this 1966-67 progran will be directly related to past 
experience, describing not only the current project, but also the tr«ds, 
either static or changing, positive or negative, over the two year period. 

The SMMiry of the findings is divided into three siajor categories: 

I - The Classroom Programs 
11 - The Administrative Structure 
111 - The Family-CoBWinity Ccngponent 

Althou^ aU facets of the Expanded Prekindergarten Progr« are integrally 
functioning parts, som arbitrary segnentatiwi was essential. As described 
in Chapter H, the developsient of the instnments required a gross division 
ot the aspects of the progran in order to nore carefully describe the dis- 
crete parts. It was also necessary to begin to consider which factors within 
the program can be identified as crucial to the success of the program and 
Which factors, though ii^tant, appear to have a less comprbhensive Inpsct 
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on the total project. In describing the current findings, an attenpt will 
be nade to identify those parts of the program which can be delineated as 
crucial therefore demand more ceureful attention in order to achieve a 
higher degree of success. 

I. The ClassroQm Programs 

Ihe findings and recommendations in this section are derived not only 
from the observational instrunents, questionnaires, and interviews described 
in Cluster 11, but also from the current research available at this time 

with the characteristics and educational needs of children from the 
^y^flAy city, most couBionly referred to as "disadvantaged." 

«phA classroom programs the total set of eiqperiences offered to 

the children under the direct supervision of the teacher. Although not 
necessarily an immediate aspect of the classroom program^ a summary of the 
facilities, equipment, and siateri€J.s is also reviewed within this category. 
Despite the fact that the provision of space and teeiching tools is frequently 
considered an administrative function, the interdependent nature of ttie 
teaching task and the teaching tools directed this pattern of reporting. 

Analysis of the classroom prograsis was perceived in three contexts! 

(a) those patterns of teaching behavior and children's responses that re- 
late to the children's feelings as "school children," participants within 
the school setting, (b) those patterns of teaching behavior and c hi ld r en's 
responses that relate to the development of linguistic and cognitive s ki lls 
and concepts, and (c) the provision of space and materials for lea r n in g. 
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A. The developing ability of children to participate axid to function within 
the school setting. 

m the past, the most successfully described partf of the e3q>eriences 

for the four and five year old children has been in this specific area, as 

13 

reflected in the high ratings for teachers as warn and supportive. Chil- 
dren's responses to the authority figures were also rated conparatlvely hij^ 

ill 

on a scale from negative to positive. In both previous reports, the com- 
ments were sumarized in the following way: "School was a hiqppy place to 
which to come and to participate."^^ Teachers have previously demonstrated 
their strengths in being able to develop in children a feeling of belonging, 
being acc^ted, and being respected as independent persons with unique 
Interests and competencies. 

A comparison of the ratings on teaching behavior from the summer 1966 
report and this school year report (Table 3)» describe an even greater suc- 
cess in this area. On the continuum scales of "harsh-kindly" and "sipportlve- 
rej acting," a significant increase is noted in percentage of teachers rated 
above the average mark. 

Correlated data supporting these ratings are found in the assessment of 
children's behavior in the category dealing with ejqpressed attitudes toward 
the teacher as the authority figure' (TSble 4). Again, a significant increase 
toward the positive end of the scale is recorded in a comgparatlve perspective. 

^^Schwartz. "Preschool Child Development Centers in Disadvantaged Areas 
of New York City," sunnier 1966, Center for Urban Education, p. 52. 

^ ^Ibid , p, 52. 

^^Ibid. p. 50. 
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IUu8'tr&'tlv<s observer coonieii'ts ere offered: 

The class is run like a good, all-around, permissive nursery 
school. There is a warm, harmonious, nonpunitive, respecting 
atmosphere; sipportive and aware adults; opportunity for 
social growth; encouragement and help in becoming both inde- 
pendent and part of a group; freedom with use of materials. 

teacher provides an easy atmosphere. Children are enthu- 
siastic but she does nothing to stimulate or direct growth. 

V * 

The 1 were very free and relaxed and there was an 
atmosphere of warm acceptance in the room. 

Those teachers who rated average or below average in that pattern of 
teaching behavior that establishes classroom atmosphere, represent the 
ever-present problem of teacher selection# The decrease (Table 3) 1® per- 
centage of teachers at this low end of the range from the suBwer to this 
year is a positive sign. However, the existence of 20 per cent of the 
saaple demoes-'u less acceptable v> >porti\ 3 relationships with 

chUdren is Judged a measure of inadequancy in the program. If this per- 
centage figure is appUed to the total group of participant children (based 
tpon the applied concept of sampling) this means that approximately 1,350 
children were experiencing less than adequate quality teacher-child 

relationships within the school setting. 

This existence of 20 per cent of the sample at the low end of the 

% 

range does not obviate tlie conclusions drawn that the prekindergarten pro- 
gram has attained an even higher level of success in realizing one of the 
original go Is of the project: the establishment of a positive attitude 

toward school. 

One aspect of viewing the process of developing "comfort within the 
school setting has been a consUeration of the way in >*ich children relate 
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to tbe routine, of the progran (i.e., elt»n-vf>, toileting, mack periods). 

k offers eoi^aratlve statistics in this real*. It is to he noted 
that there is no significant change in the findings from the s«a«er report 
and this school year report in relation to the says that children respond 
to the routine periods. A concern exists in interpreting this static situ- 
aUon: a reassessment of the basic heport of children’s responses during 

routine periods is indicated. Educators generally assuiie that the pattern 
of behavior of children in dealing with routine periods refJecta their 
feelings of "confort” in the school environment, i.e., children 1*0 evidence 
a high degree of self-direction can be described as having developed an 
excellent sense of belonging within this setting, and children who display 
resistant and/or coa®liant (obedient) behavior have a limited sense of 
belonging. With the apparent discrepancy in pattern change in relationship 
to the authority figure and relationship to routines, there is a need to 
perceive this behavior in another context. Does the behavior of children 
during the routine parts of the program reflect their interest in, and 
awareness of the sequence of activities concurrent with a sense of belong- 
ing! Or does it, in effect, reflect their Inherent ismaturities in dealing 
with sequence as related to their cognitive development? Althout^i the higher 
frequmcies of rating occurring at the i®per end of the scales in both 

(Table 4 ) Indicate a positive relaUooship between atUtude toward 
authority figures and school routines, the discrepancy in igmard movement 
does imply that other factors must relate to this second category. If, in 
fact, children’s response to routines do relate to their cognitive develop- 
ment, a change in the way teachers perceive their role during these periods 
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is indicated. Applying an instructional teaching pattern which helps chil- 
dren deal with sequence and order in the enviromrent is warranted. 4 



B. Stimulating the developnent of the linguistic and cognitive skills and 



concepts of children. 



The generaUzations made about the specific instructional settings 
observed are drawn from (1) the classroom observational data including both 
children and teacher, (2) the interviews, and (3) the questionnaires. How- 



ever, in the estimate of the evaluating team the most significant data on 
the curriculum is gained from the classroom observations. 

Analysis of this data is directed by the professional Judgments of the 



observers and the currently developing theory with its implications for 



curriculum. One of the most recent publications summarizing the concerns 

of educators relative to the target population cites the following: 

Characteristics of the disadvantaged child as compared to 
the advantaged child... fewer interests; their form of com- 
munication. . .tends to consist mostly of gestures, sounds 
(nonw<n?ds) and local words. Just as has inadequate 
linguistic skills of expression, so has he inadequate 
linguistic receptive skiUs. He does not hear sounds as 
we pronounce them. He tends to "close oul/’^many noises 
around him (including the teacher's voice;. 



The disadvantaged child has eaqperienced no logical pattern 
in life; things Just happen... his previous experience has 
been one of disorder, lack of sequential planning. 

The summary of these two authors represents, in general, the latest 
findings concerning the target population, and describes a direction for 







^Loretan, J.O and Umans, S., Teaching the Disadvantaged , Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 19^. 

p. h. 

^^Ibid, p. l4. 
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c(»?«is«t<ay education. poor ndiievc^nt in llnguinUc riOlls lerf* 

current theory touard the goal of atl«ulation of appropriate language naage 
throi^h intereat-centered actialtiea of the jwmigatera. Altiiough «ny re- 
aearoh progran. are e*peria«iting with a variety of taakw»ri«ted activitie. 
that «iU enhance this develoi-ent, they direct their attention to increaaing 

verbal iq^nit oul 5 )ut in the process of "doing. 

Ccqtfed to the sumr, teachers were rated higher in patterns of teadi- 

ing relative to intellectual stlnnlation and verbal output (fable 3). Bw- 
ever, there is stiU a residual deficit in this part of the teadiing pattern 
as coopared to the teaching behavior retaUve to the huann relations factor. 

a the Interpretation of the rating for verbal bdmviar, it is inpor- 
tant to note that the observers questioned the i«act of the teacher s 
verbal output. In a nodier of classroons, idiere the teacher was observed 
to the children frequently and at l«gth, observers reflected that 
this pattern of teadier verbalisation represented a continual stream of 

language unrelated to the ongoing interest of the child. Conversations 
often «peared to interr.pt concentraUon rather than enhance c<n-»icatton 



akiUs. Ihis continual flow of words into the general classroom was ques- 
tioned as to its effect on the reinforceswit of the "toning out" pattern that 

has diaracterized the disadvantaged child. 

Those standard parts of the curriculum whidi were selected as the major 

vehicles for stimulation and expansion of knowledge, skiUs, pid understpti- 
ings were story periods, discussion and project periods, and trips out of 
the classroon. Projects, stories, and discussions were recorded as existent 
If observed occurring with an adult and two or nore childran. Althontf. 
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specific task-oriented activities also faU within this category, procedures 
within early childhood classrooms have generally developed ouch activities 
within the pattern of projects^^ rather than as individual skill-directed 
learning activities. The general observational instruiMnt designed to record 
diildren's patterns of b^vior therefore did not include this additional 
teacdiing procedure (i.e., individual child-directed learning activities). 

It was, however, recorded in another instnanent to be discussed later in 

this section. 

The frequency with which these activities were undertaken and the in- 
volvement of the children in these activities were considered ijqportant 
sources for assessing the instructional program. ISiere is no assumption 

|>y thc chscrving team that any one of these activities, in and of them- 
selves, is critical to a good program, ttnrever, they represent the body of 
activities by which the teacher plans for the stimulation in language and 
cognitive fields of learning, by adding new experiences to the diildren's 

reservoir. 

An analysis of the data of JSbl* 5 leads to the conclnsion that these 
activities (exeUiaing trips) are deficient in the prograM ^served. Bie 
greatest deficit is in the develcpnent of project activities. As noted, 
approxijaately one-half the satgOe population had no projects during obser- 
vational visits. Approodaately one qusrter had no discussions and/or 

stories. 



nroiect, in this report, is defined as an acUvity idiich is goal 
directed, stiuctired, and involves a multipUcity of tasks in sequence with 
two or more children participating, i.e., seed planting, cooking, setting 
up a terrariuB, aural work, construction. 
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5 offers data cn the maher of has trips sod a alkio g trips reported 
hj 2B of the 35 teachers in the staple pcpulation. The J a dgp ent of "fng- 
jiigg^0il** 1^ coBpared to "orderly" aas aade in terns of the descriptions of 
the of the trips as given hy the teachers. An orderly sequence of 

trips was indicated when the teacher related, the goals of the trip to the on- 
going class program or to other trips. A fra^^nted Jadgpne nt was assigned 
teachers indicated that the trip was unrelated to other activities or 
trips in the curricolar plan. It is apparent that more teachers were able 
to build some orderly set of learning eaqperiences through the plannin g of 
trips with bus trips. Over one -h a lf of the bus trip programs 
were Judged fra g pie n ted Tt<m an instructional perspective. Teacdiers reported 
that the goals of a given trip were to "learn all about" the objects observed 
at the destination point (i.e., a trip to the zoo was described as an oppor- 

tunily to learn "all about zoo animals"). 

It is inportant to note that there appears to have been an additional 
contributing factor to the problems identified with bus trips. The buses 
year were reported to be available foi^only li hours each session. 

T%i-jg eas considered an -iiii ppAing factor relative to the kinds of trips (the 
teachers stated) they mi^hb otherwise have planned. Requests made by teachers 
to **<*— morning afternoon groups and use a full day for trips were^ 
reportedly 9 denied. 

trip pattern idiich took children to many different kinds of settings 
unrelated to any other kind of experience with the same type of objects 
(animals, etc.), is Judged insufficient as related to the lea rnin g pattern 
of children this age. Educators are currently directing considerable attention 
to that aspect of teadiing young children that is dependent i^pon an orderly 
and sequential exposure to learning opportunities, in a structured situation. 
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Further si^pport of the Judgaent of inadequate instructional prograns is 



trm the caqparison of ratings describing the chil d r en’s involveilent 
with naterials during the play periods (Wble 5). The decrease in percentage 
of prograas in which diildren were lnv«aved with aaterials at the aaziaun 
(First to second visit) indicates a lack of effective and aesaingful 
stinulatlon. This is not to iaply that these prograas were judged at the 
other 1 *"^ of the continuisn • The data > however > lead to the conclusion that 
the saae pattern of aoderately effective Intellectual stlanlation erists as 

was described in the two previous evaluations. 

The nost poorly achieved goal (of these prograas) was tha^ 
of developing ttie children’s ablll'^ to t hin k and reason. 

avo sets of data further illuainate the instrucUonal pro- 

graa: (1) the curriculua inventory filled out by the participating teachers 

mnA (2) the observed classroca content foms. Table 7 offers a sunaary of 
the curriculiai content observed by the evaluating teaa. It is evident that 
teachers were aore keenly aware of the challenges to stlaulate language 
developnent than any other aspect of the curriculua. The predoainant in- 
structional behavior of the teacher was that of extending vocabulary. The 
percentage of life science activities recorded is aisleading because 
the presence of an in the classroom was sufficient to check evidence 

of this type of learning situation. Observers noted frequently that the 
only evidence of life science activity was the presence of "one turUe" in 

the room. 



^Schwartz. "Preschool Child Development Centers In Disa^taged AreM 
of Hew York City," suamer 1966. Hew York: Center for Urban Education, p. 56. 
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Observed content activiUes, or evidence thereof, in aU categories ex- 
cept Isngusge developnent ranged low on the percentage scales. 

In contrast, teachers reported highly develoiped curricular experi«ces 
in aJnost aU areas selected for observation. Biey further reported that 
these extensive actWties within the specified content areas take place 
daily and weekly, illustrative activities described in the curricula in- 
ventory Indicate that teachers are well aware of the conventional kinds of 
experiences that enhance learning in such areas as are Usted in ttie inven- 
tory. The most Significant factor identified in analyzing these inventories 
was the high percentage of organized gaaes and prelects Usted as coaipared 
to the lladted naiber of activities Usted for the developnent of basic 
routines and procedures within the classroon. (I.e., teadiers identified 
ga»s i»de up for the express purpose of helping children en«erate, but 
th^ faUed to Ust acUvities sudi as counting out cups, napkins, and 

cookies for snack periods.) 

Althou^ the inventories reflected soaus confusion relative to trtiat types 
of instructional activities foster specific learnings in the content areas, 
teachers generaUy denonstrated a better than adequate understanding of the 
variety of teacher-directed activities that could be effectively directed 

toward desired learnings for this target population. 

ne disparity between reported daily activities in the teachers' inven- 
tories and the observed content is difficult to analyze. Accepting the 
prdbabUity that observers nissed so«> evddsjce of ongoing activities, it is 
not to be ass»ed that they nissed recording the ganes and task-oriented 
activities as described by the teachers. Oiough it is also highly probable 
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that teachers Halted the amount of organized activities undertakai with an 
observer present, it is still difficult to account for the significant dis- 
crepancy between the observed program and the reported program. 

Illustrative cosments of the observers offered for those classrooms 
as "warm," "friendly," etc., give rise to this dilemma. 

Though there was great eiphasis on verbal skills, the math 
urea was neglected. Discrimination training was nil. In 
the physical and social sciences there was nothing. . .the 
atmo^ere was lovely but there were ^eat gaps in the pro- 
gram. 

In this warn, comfortable classroom there were large omis- 
sions in content areas. The little teaching that could be 
observed was incidental, leading the observer to wonder if, 
in truth, it was not ACCIDERlhL. 

There was a striking lack of instructional moves. 

There seems to be no room in this classrocn for egqperiment- 
ing and about it. 

Little intentional teaching went on. 

The high percentage of these kinds of comments by the observers are to 

be contrasted with the few times they cited an optimal kind of program. On» 
illustration of such an observed program is oli^red; 

This teacher was OUTSTMD)HIG. She took advantage of all 
sitmtions throui^iout the morning in terms of potential 
for learning. This she did without being didactic. For 
ezaq^le, when getting paint out for the easel, ^e invited 
the children to observe as she mixed the paint (blue and 
li^t blue), the children to talk about idiat they 

saw, rather than teUii« them what they were seeing. She 
used routines well to help the children develop independence, 
reminding them of procedures without seeidng to give direc- 
tions or commanding them. She did not ask questions in 
irroip discussions or instructional periods that the children 
not bring some response to — that is, she showed them 
something, told them something, or did something and then 
asked for a response. 
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to the opiBion of the evaluating tea», the di»iaiahing involv««nt of 
the diiUren in play activities and the pattern of involve-ent in the 
organised periods lends support to the vaUdity of the recorded observations. 
If, in fact, the teachers were carrying on the extensive activities described, 
it is doubtful that they were undertaken in a manner that genuinely involved 
and stimulated the children toward the int«ided goals. Ihe total program 
appears to suffer from a slmUar unrelatedness or fragmentation as iUus- 

trated in the analysis of the trip program, 

to the interviews with teachers regarding their feelings about in-service 

educational programs (Table 8), the high percentage of teacher-requests for 

^hshops on content headed by subject matter speciaUsts is evidence of the 

teachers' awareness of inadequacies in the instrucUoial programs. Several 

ceammnts from teachers further focused the confusions surrounding the ques- 

Uon of what is considered an appropriate curriculum content for these youngs- 



ters. 



gi..n we run a regular nursery school program or shall we 
run a regular kindergarten program? 

They teU us that the nursery school program is 
an^that these prekindergarten praams Me not to di»U 
cate kindergarten programs. What s left? 

If we let these children play and enjoy the materials, we're 
W ttw and then if we try to develop 
activities • they say we're t e a chin g kindergarten -- 

S^eTSLt year. Ho matter what we do, it's wrong. 



C. The provision ot space and materials for learning. 

A brief sumnary of the findings relative to the teaching tools contri- 
butes to an understanding of the developing instructional program, tte 
table of observed equipment (TWble 9) offers some data. However, it is to 
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be noted that many teachers conplained about the lack of si^pUes, and/or 

late deliveries had sug^plsnented the classroom equipment by getting donations, ^ 

borrowing from other classrocais, and/or bringing in their own materials* The 

4 

descriptive data in this area is not totally reflective of materials provided 
by the Board of Education. Ihe existence of materials in the classroom does 
not indicate to any degree how, and under idiat conditions, the materials were 
utilized. However, it is important to noce that the science area appeared to 
be most neglected. The woodworking area was also neglected, but in this c^e 
there is some indication that this was due to the teachers' lack of familiarity 
with the type of activity rather than lack of materials. Woodworking benches 
were frequently used as book tables, teachers' deski^, or science tables. 

Teachers cGBmented that they didn't "trust the c hi l dr en with the tools." 

Two other significant deficits in the equipment were the props for adult 
male play and the more currently developed tools for lan gu a ge developieht 
(i.e., tape recorder and f la n nel boards). 

No major n p « are drawn relative to the equipment in these class* 

roGBis. Additional equipment, with appropriate guidance to the teacher in its 
use, is desirable. Effective utilization of existing equipment could make a 
major difference in these programs. 

In smnnaxy, all data leads to the conclusion that the desi^ for the in- 
structional program, though ioproved over previous programs, remains the 
weakest part of the total curricular experience. Teachers esqpress the need 
for help in this area and the insufficiency in observed content si^ports their 
feelings that they need help. Though they apparently are more aware of the 
instructional needs of the target population than was found previously, they 
need to develop and refine their skills for initiation and guidance of appro- 
priate activities, in context and in sequence, in the daily programs. 
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The S upervisory Structure 

The data obtained relative to the adndnistrative structure were acc«u. 
lated through a series of interviews of aU key administrative and supervisory 

personnel as woU. as of the classroom teachers. 

Each *'*™* an analysis of an administrative plan is undertaken> a major 
c«sideration has been the efficiency of that structural plan, ttis efficiency 
stmss from the clarilgr of the hierarChial structure for decision making and 
the asslg*ent of role and responsibiUty. ttis efficiency is slamltaneously 
tpon thT congruency of perception of the goals and procedures of 
the program for the total body of personnel assigned to implement the program 

at the up p er end of the hierarchy. 

Due to the interdepaident nature of these two facets of the administra- 
tive construct, no attmspt will be made to discriminate between the assignmmit 
of roles and the perception of goals as determining factors in the problems 
that were identified through the course of the evaluational procedure. 

Ihe primary finding of the evaluation was that no precise hierardqr 
could be described. Diere was no predesigned pattern to the authorilgr struc- 
that could be ascertained. Though the Early Childhood Bureau esthhUkhed 
hasic outlines for the program implmimntation. an orderly exasdnation of the 
administrative procedures was found to be extremely difficult. Board of 
Education decisions were made concerning the nusiber of classes per echoed., 
the site of classes, the allocation of monies for the hiring of specified 
personnel, the assignment of a district supervisor, and the purchase of 
materials for the classrooms. However, me factors of high variability, not 
prescribed by the Board, were (1) the selection of me prekindergarten staff. 
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(2) the assigment of tasks for this body of personnel, (3) the decisions for 
enrollment, (4) the assignment of an administrative decision-maker, end (5) 

the in-school stjpervisory procedures. 

Table 10 lists the administrative person vho was reported to be super- 

vising the programs within each given school in the sanple. However, the 
evaluating team noted that frequently this was a titular post, having little 
relevance to the actual procedures. Approocimately one-half of the schools 
were reported to have the assistant principal supervising the prekindergartens. 
The rest r^ted a Sharing of this role between the principal, assistant 
principal. Early Childhood Education sipervisar and an arbitrarily selected 
"head teacher." The most revealing coaments (one-third of the saiqE>l-e) in- 
dicated that neither of the two school administrators was actively concerned 
wi«i these classes, serving the youngest groups in the school. The amount of 
time rq>orted to be given to supervision is also indicative of the confusion 
ekistent in this area. Over one-half of the school administrators rq.orted 
spoiding less than ten per cent of their administrative time supervising the 
prekindergartens. In addition, mere was an apparent lack of cesEnunicaUon 
between the two administrators reflected in contradictory statements concern- 
ing the amount of time spent on supervision of the prekindergartens. 

The problems resulting from the lack of definition of the hierarchial 
structure, althou^ extensive in nunters and diverse in nature, have two 

conmoQ bhrciads: 

1. the major utilization of administrative time was "crisis 
oriented," 

frustration, anger, and/or hostility was evident between 
the members of the staff of certain schools. 
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A r of the findings from the principal and assistant principal 

interviews offers clear iUnstrative evidence of these two cc«on threads 
tte nultitnde of needs cited, with Uttle reference to a consideration of 
*ho is responsible for planning to meet these needs, illnstrates the core 

problem* 



Administrators* Perceptions of Program Needs 

1. Articulation between the prekindergartM program and the rest of the 
early childhood cnirricuLum: 

me prekindergarten and kindergarten curriculum overlap. 

A kind of structure should emerge that grows wt of tte prc- 
Sd is not a repetition of this first school 

experience • 

A specific plan for articulation upwards as weU as continuity. 
2, A clear delineation of the role and responsIbiUty for each person 

assigned to participate in the classroon: 

The aides had nothing to do many times and refused to help 
in other parts of the sdiool. 

There are too many adults in the classroom. 

Clashes between the professionals and nonprofessionals take 
much too much time* 

internal tensions and jealousies wi^n ®e total staff of 
the prekindergarten are exorbitant time waster . 

•ttere is an overabundance of * ^neS^U ?h^L 

not have clearly defined respensibUities. We need an unese 

peuple, but they are not put to best use. 

We need a role differentiation between the Family Assistant 
and the Family Worker. 

The role of the para-professional is iU-defined. 
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3. More clarity on appropriate curriculum content for the prekindergarten: 

We need more discipline and structure In the prekindergarten. ^ 

I woiQ-d like to see developed special materials for the pre- 
kindergartens; materials that are found only In the pr^Ader- 
gartens -- not even In the kindergartens. We need more research 
to determine the goals of the prekindergartens and the materla^.s 
to meet the goals. 

The program needs more structure. 

We need an expansion of the curriculum for these programs. 

We need curriculum guides. 

I would like to see more skill work In the prekindergartens. 

...need more structure: children need vocahulary, routines > 

and not just 'tender loving care'. 

...teachers don't know enou^ about the job to be done. 

I have a strong feeling about learning, and the teachers 
want to be 'babysitters'. 

Teachers don't do enou£^ REAL teaching. 

4. Standardization of administrative and supervisory procedures toward the 

goal of developing more effective programs: 

What is the role of the principal in these programs? I 
don't know. 

The Early Childhood Educatlcm s\Q>ervlsor did not come (to 
this school) once this year. We need her. 

■ 

I'm not really an early dilldhood person, so I don't really 
know how the programs are doing. 

This program needs more direction euid organization so we 
don't waste so much time on the continual crises. 

Improvement in channels of communication, based upon a common understand- 
ing of the goals of the program for the purpose of expediting changes and 
adjustments where indicated: 

"We need in-school meeting time for the prekindergarten staff." 
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0!he assistant principal should be included in the in-service 
programs. 



What are the goals of this prograa? To give work to tte un- 
en^oyed or to teach these young children? This question must 

be answered. 



The school should return to its original role as an educational 
institution and not a social service agency. 

coBDOits In this category reflect a eideapread divergence of 
concerning the conceptual view of the aeaning and intent of the pre- 
kindergarten program. iteae ccai«nte, by virtue of the ««tradictory nature 
of the reconendationa for diange, reflect oonaiderahle oonfuaion in under- 
standing the theoreUcal conatruct guiding the development and Implementation 



of the project. 

RecoMendatlons included: more personnel, less personnel; more meeting 
time, less meeting time; larger classes, smaUer classes; full day programs, 
cut out lunch program; more social services made available, eliminate social 
service activities; eliminate the nonprofessional, add more not^rofessionals; 
eliminate the family-ccimunity component, increase activities in ccMunity 

relaticms • 



6. continuity baaed »®on dqp«idable funding in advance: 

me eaaence of the reaponaea in this area reflect a geiunde concern for 
the problems that result from the tentative nature of the funding. Loss of 
adequately prepared noaprafessionals who could not wait for finding to occur 
was cited as an outstanding problem. In addition, the modification of the 
program midyear — which added a lunch program and expanded the family-com- 
■onity program ~ was frequently cited as a disadvantage rather than an 



advantage, basically due to poor timing. 
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GSeneraUyy in-school adsdnistrators expressed varying foms of resent- 
aent and frustration in facii« the task of accoMOdating these prograas 
vithin the existing structure. Ihey responded to the task by: 

X. i y*i*ytri:iy l^psoring the existence of these prograas^ 

2. spending varying aaounts of tisa directed to aidin g 
and assisting the prograas; 

3« aaliinc decisions that directly violated the project 
proposal. 

In i^praxiaately 23 per cent of the schools the neglect of the prograas 
(point one above) was ascertained by the adainistrators' stateaents checked 
against teadier statesants. there vas a congruence of response refer- 

ring to a lack of contact between the two roles, the judgaent of "neglect* 
vas applied. 

Ihose adainistrators idio reported a strong interest in, and concern 
for the prograas stated that lack of time and the Multiplicity of problaas 
in ii^lenenting these prograas prohibited them froa directing any effective 
attention to the instructional prograsn. Biey expressed genuine concern 
for this deficit. 

At the other end of the continuw, there was a body of adainistrators 
who were reportedly "blocking" the program. This iapeding of the program 
was reflected in (a) assignment of nonprofessionals to duties unrelated to 
the prekindergarten, (b) refusal of permission to take trips, (c) request- 
ing weekly "plan books" \ibicb. specify instructional activities (pressure to 
begin, in prekindergarten, the reading-readiness programs of the kindergarten 
level), (d) utilizing equipment and materials earmarked for the prddnder- 
garten in other thim prekindergarten rooms, (e) refusal to release available 
school space for parent activiUes, and (f) refusal to hire the prescribed 
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— at nonprafessiooal pewomiel. in one artreae ca«e, tbe ptincl*»l et- 
to^ted to inewase the enroiUnent ehore the preecribed nnniJMi Unit. AI»o, 
in one inetaice. the innch !««*-««» to he inc^ 
ti CTT »* instructlcual prograa. 

It i» eeiential to note that no talne ivO^eat naa apcUed to IMa de- 
aeriptim at violaUoM at the projioaal. Bather, «ieae riOlntioos aete 
perceived aa evidence of a lack of reaacoable hierarchial atmcture and a 
^flection of the coofnaion that reanlta ehen there ia no de«djr identified 
authority figure vith the neceaaary allocation of tl« to eaecnte the aaalgned 

In-achooi adatfniatratora vere faced iiith nangr prebtan that called for 
reaolntion. Fro* their per^ctive, the inaufficienqr of adniniatmtive 
tine and the lack at effecUveneaa in parta of the progm retired aone 

aeciaiona. IB All. nSBBCBS idiere violatiflna of the project deaign 
eere aacertained, the a^iniatratora involved eapreaaed eapUcit reaacna for 

their deciaiooa. Whether each of theae decisiooa eaa a reanlt of inadequacy 

of knomedge, ccaadtnent, ti», or adadniatrattve akiUa, are m* of concern, 
ne crittcal concern ia that violationa of the propoaal were ertenaively 

«.d there vaa no recourae, in orderly authority atmcture, for the 
Pirtidpanta to aeek help. ShaUerly, the lack of congruency in perceiving 
the purpoaea and procedurea of the progran is iemei a crucial deficit. It 
is a -<«"«» of evaluative procedure to direct attention to an analysis of 
problens that energe fron an insufficiency in the project design. VatO. ihe 
task of specifying an orderly adniniatrative and «*errtsory structure ia 
net, the nulUplicity of protolms eiU continue to occur. 
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Deq^lte the xnaoibers of problems ascertained^ the Mijorlty of in-schooL 
adBinlstrators ea^ressed the opinion that these prograas should be c ontinu ed 
(Thble 10). The 'values perceived do indicate strong positive feelings: 

From the family-coBiiiunity perspective: 

Better relationships were developed between the homes and the 
school. 

TVtA oonmunity involveaient was an aid to better understanding* 

It engendered good will by bringing services and personnel to 
the siehools whi<di have long been sought and needed by the com- 
munity. 



It helps parents and children have a positive attitude toward 
the school. It is worth the investment because the school is 
now seen as a source of help by these people. 

The school is a major social service agency now, which is good. 

It is the best thing that ever happened to the school, the 
children, and the commity. 

It brings the families into the school earlier. This year's 
volunteers are probably a result of wide interest and knowledge 
due to the family assistant who moves around the neighborhood 
well. 



Ffom the educational perspective: 

It does wonders for the children... provides a idiolesome environ- 
ment and food for them while in our custody. 

It provides an earlier beginning for the c hi l dr en. 

We've had it for two years and there are noticeable differences 
in the children idio had prekindergarten and those who have not. 

A great of learning is going on for these children. But 
the potential is not yet realized. 



Supervision and In-service Education 

Ihe sipervision of the educational programs and the planning for the in- 
service education was reported to be the assigned task of the Early Childhood 
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BaucatloD Siwerrtsar in each district. The patterns of supervisicn and the 
extent of responsibility assoied by these district supervisors varied cca- 
siderably. Sene functioned as consultants, tdiile others fmcticned as 
dedsion-sBhers. The research team Judged the cnsultant approach, as de- 
scribed in interviews, as ineffectual in dealing with the complex probloas. 

The primary evaluative consideration is the availabiUty of tii» as 
related to the sig)ervisory load. A brief sumsary of the supervisory load 
is given in Thble 11. AH but one of the ten st®ervisors interviewed cited 
a lack of time as one of the major unresolved problems. This stated limita- 
tion ^peered in the data coUected from the teadiers and In-schoOl 
atelnistratora. There appears to be a consensus that the Early ChiUhood 
sipervisors were not fulfilling the supervisory needs of the programs. The 
reasons for this deficit, however, were not mutually agreed i®on. 

The criteria established for scheduling si^ervisory visits is also 
cited in U. One-half of the supervisors sdiednled visits "by need" 

Which is Judged to reflect the "crisis i®proaCh" to s««rvision. *o orderly 
inquiry was made relative to the ways in »*ich these sipervisors ascertained 
id>en "need" existed. There is some indication, derived from aU interview 
sources, that the channels of caminicaUoti between the schoOU and the 
district office were limited and ineffective. S<*e teachers reported that 
they were unable to coaplete an initiated contact with the supervisor. 
Others reported that they never tried to reach the si®ervisor althou^ they 
felt a need for help. StiU others ii«lied, but did not directly state, 
that they did not feel it was their "place" to seek direct help from the 
district swervisor. In several instances, teachers were discouraged from 
any initiaUve by the in-school administrative personnel. In «»ar; 
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the described "by need" criteria for visiting the prekindergsrtens was judged 
inadequate by the evaluation teem. The highly restricted char iels of cosnuni- 
catlon prohibit appropriate flow of information that could lead to success 
with this pattern of sipervislon. 

Despite the time prdbleaiS) the district supervisors reported the per- 
ception of increased accosplishments this year as compared to last year. The 
major factor in the resolution of problesis and the increased effectiveness of 
the prognuBS as perceived by the district leaders was the time allocated .for 
orientation and in-service meetings. In addition to the orientation program 
before the opening of school and the spring set of in-service meetings that 
were funded, several districts established the procedure of monthly voluntary 
in-service meetings . These voluntary meetings were reported to be well- 
attended except in those few districts idiere it was reported that the Iftiited 
Federation of Teachers exerted pressure on the teacdiers not to attend meetings 
after school hours unless cospensation was made. The positive results per- 
ceived as an outgrowth of the more extensive orientation and in-service program 
w^e stated as: 

a. ipreater success in resolving intra-staff problesis; 

b. better room arrangements; 

c. better team approach in the classroosis; 

^ d. improved trip program; 

e. better curriculum; 

f . school opening with children adjusting ware rapidly. 

These meetings were also viewed positively by the teachers who consistently 
stated that they would like to see more meetings, better spaced, throughout 
the sdiool year (TSble 8). This demand for more meetings, thoufi^ eaqpressed 
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In diverse vays, pexneated the interviews of all professional personnel. 

There was a consensus that the sets of probleBS that could be resolved 
by regularly scheduled neetings Including all participant personnel were 
those that have continued to appear in both previous evaluations. These are: 

a. unclear definition of role and responsibility; 

b. limited knowledge > understanding $ and skills of the non- 
professionals ; 

c. lack of coordinated teamwork; 

d. lack of clear definition of educational goals and patterns 
of implementation; 

e. conpetitlon and conflict within staff groups. 

Between the fall orientati<m programs and the late spring in-service 
meetings, no regularly scheduled time was available for the express purpose 
of analyzing and planning for the resolution of identified problems in the 
programs. some school groups devised plans to accommodate this need, 

expressed feelings that these plans vere inadequate. 

The unresolved problems cited by the Early Childhood Education super- 
visors differ little in nature from those perceived by the In-school adminis- 
trators (p. 28 - 30 ). 

1. Only one socinl worker for three schools. 

Teachers need time for staff meetings. 

Articulation poor between the prekindergsurten and rest of grades. 

Foreign language interpreter needed. 

Space inadequate for prekindergarten program. 

Lack of supervisory time. 

2. Need weekly meetings in school and monthly meetings in district. 

Need better team approach. 

Articulation upward poor. 

LadL of supervisory time. 
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3. Role of paurent in program poorly defined and executed* 

Lack of qualified teachers for this level* 

. . Violation of nonprofessional role. 

Jealousy of the kindergarten teachers of prekindergarten teachers 
(services available to the latter and not former)* 

4. Greater articulation in school needed* 

Lack of understanding of administrative personnel* 

Auxiliary help not hired and/or misused* 

Lack of s\qpervisory time* 

Need a special Early Childhood Supervisor in each school* 

6* Supplies not delivered and/or misused* 

Families late in picking up the children. 

Lack of supervisory time* 

7. Limited physical space* 

Poor facilities. 

Teachers not able to reach parents. 

Young teachers do not know how to work with older indigenous personnel. 

Lack of sipervisory time. 

8. Lack of education of parents and community re value of the program. 

Lack of time for developing coomunity relations. 

9. Administrative hostility resulting ftom administrative overload. 

Lack of sipervisory time leading to fragmented supervisory pattern. 

10. Administrators fail to understand goals of program. 

Lack of eurtlculatlon throu£^ the grades. 

Irregular development of program. 

Lack of space and materials. 

Family-conmunity program poor. 

Lack of supervisory time. 

It is to be noted that conparlson of the perceptions of these two groups 
siq>port statements made by the majority of personnel interviewed that the 
district supervisor is carrying too large a load^ at too great si distance 
from the daily on goin g programs ^ to be able to clearly distinguish the patterns 
of problems. The fact that fewer problems were cited by these supervisors as 
ccnpared to those identified by the in-school administrators is Judged signi- 



ficant. 
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Interviews with the teachers further supported this r^orted alienation 
of the district supervisor from the school programs: 

The ECE Supervisor is ”nice." She came once and stayed a 
few minutes. 

I only saw her once. She did help us that visit* 

I did not see the supervisor this year. 

These teacher responses indicate that althou^^ siqjervisors reported 
visiting all schools in the district at least once, there is evidence that 
the si5>ervisors did not always have a chance to spend time in all the Early 

Childhood classrooms during the reported visit. 

In those instances where the sipervisor did spend measurable amounts of 
time working with a program in a school, the enthusiasm for the effective- 
ness of the role of the district supervisor was clearly stated. 

Some Selected Aspects of the Administrative Structure 

A. The target populatiwi: much discussion occurs each year as to 
the question of Aether the target population is being served by these pro- 
grams. Questions directed to this area of concern elicited the following: 

Eleven schools in san^le: all personnel expressed opinion 

that the target population WAS being served. 

Five schools in sample: personnel expressed the opinion that 
the target population was NOT being reached. 

Four schools in sample: personnel felt that the enroUmdnt 

included approxiiaately one-half of the target population and 
cme-half more advantaged families in c(xnmunity. 

Despite the divergence of opinion about many other aspects of this pro- 
ject, there was a striking uniformity of opinion in each school relative to 

this question. 
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The procedure for eXosing one Mondny e&ch month to aXl ow for hone 
visits: among the teachers and district supervisors there was a consensus 

that this procedure was an asset to the program. Bie school administrators 
h ftd mixed reactions. The perceived values of this procedure more appro- 
priately fall within the category of the family- conmunity conponent despite 
the fact that this procedure was in existence before the additional funding 
midyear (see Part III of this chapter). 

C. Nonprof essionals assigned to the classroom: althou^ there was a 

reported improvement in the utilization of nonprofessionals in the class- 
room, this aspect of the program continues to reflect many problems lea din g 
to confusion, frustration, and/or hostilily (Tables 12-1^). As stated 
earlier, it is difficult, to assess the meaning of these identified problems 
until some orderly supervisory structure is developed to serve these pro- 
grams. It is poor practice to employ a variety of nonprofessionals to work 
with children without further providing some regularly scheduled weekly 
procedure whereby these auxiliary classroom personnel can be guided by the 
professionals in developing an understanding of the task, the children, 
their role, and cooperative procedures. 

The soiirce for selection of the nonprofessional personnel was also 
identified as a problem for examination. Administrators reported difficulty 
from three perspectives: (l) the competition for these jobs placed the 

school in a delicate position with the community when maiang a decision, (2) 
the lack of adequately qualified personnel in the community , and (3) the 
role of suck agencies as HARYOU in certifying applicants . 

Relative to point three above, this was an unexpected body of informa- 
tion that cannot be assessed in an orderly way at this time. However, the 
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notations of the observer are included for the purposes of foUou-i* analysis 
by appropriate Board of Education Sources. 

This yeeXp the schooX administration asked for the aides 
currently employed (from the summer)* However, there were 
many problems with HARYOU. The aide and family worker 
went to HARYOU offices seven times and were refused appli- 
cation blanks (which ostensibly are available to everyone) , 

They received nasty treatment; aides reported that people 
at HARYOU give Jobs to people outside of the school neigh- 
borhood. Apparently HARYOU controls the placement of non- 
professionals in this area. 

Clearly, there is a major problem here. Certainly a ques- 
tion can be raised concerning the continued participation 
of HARYOU in giving applications and sending people to the 
schools ^en they don't even use personnel from the school 
neighborhood. This condition should not continue unchecked. 

D. Attendance and attrition: the attrition rate continues to be low 

in accordance with the findings of the previous evaluations. The attendance 
rate is describably lower than in the summer program, but does not indicate 
any major significance due to the fact that imess, among children of this 
age, tends to be higher in the winter than in the summer. 

From the total body of interview data, a composite of recommendations 
for consideration have been drawn. As stated earlier in this section, it 
is difficult for the evaluation team to select recommendatiais in any one 
of these specified areas until an effective administrative and supervisory 
structure is established. However, it might be advantageous to make seme 
adjustments in the program that will expedite the administrative functioning. 

Ihe recommendations listed appeared freq.uently enough to warrant analy- 
sis by the Early Childhood Bureau as they inplement plans for next year. 

1. Decrease the number of nonprofessional personnel in the class- 
room from three to one. Consider assigning one full-time teacher 
and one full-time assistant teacher plus the family worker. 
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2* Establish procedure for a one-half hour to one hour weekly meet- 
ing of prekindergarten personnel in each school to occur after 
school hours. 

3 . Assign one qualified Early Childhood supervisor to each school 
to coordinate the development of the total prekindergarten and 
kindergarten program in all aspects in each school. This per- 
son, with the delegated authority to hire nonprofessional staff, 
guide staff development inclxiding professionals and nonpro- 
fessionals, guide the development of the family- community program, 
and coordinate the early childhood curriculum with appropriate 
articulation from the prekindergarten through the first grade. 

4 . Withdraw prekindergarten programs from those schools lacking 
adequate facilities to house them. 

Ill, Family-Comnunity Competent 

This part of the prekindergarten program was funded in midyear. Any 
evaluation of a program that has been imposed on a pre-existing struct\ire 
for only one-half the term of the project, is limited by virtue of its lack 
of regularity of onset and implementation. 

The analysis of the data leads to two major considerations: (l) a 

brief summary of the patterns of implementation of the family- community 
part of the program and (2) a consideration of the meaning of the problems 
as ascertained. 

A family assistant hired for each school was assigned the general task 

of in 5 >roving school- community relations. 

Of the twenty schools in the sample, problems that crippled the program 
were identified in approximately one-third of the group. These problems in- 
cluded such factors as no parent room assigned, no supervision offered the 
family assistant, and/or the family assistant assigned to other than pre- 
kindergarten duties (Table l6). Apparently, the structure for the supervision 
of this nonprofessional was unclear. There was great variability in the 
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uslginent of the identified supervisor and the patterns of supervision. 

Several faniJy assistants uere unable to identify their «n*ervisor. 

For those fanily assistants uho uere able to have a fanily roo. and he- 
gin to develop ^ in-school fanily pr<«ra«. the success factor as deternined 
by attendance is questtooable. Reportedly, no equipnent and/or naterials 
uere provid.,i for the develop^nt of these prograns, althou^ United petty 
cash nooies uere allocated, ttese statistics give rise to a series of 
iajortmit questions concerning the intent and design of the fanily-«-«nity 
coponent. It uas difficult to ascertain froa the participants uhat this 
assistant role uas Intended to accoiqpUsh; general stat«nts con- 
prised the conc^t of inproved coannnifcy-sdiool relations and giving needed 

to selected families in the conaunity. 

It uas clearly ascertained that a noaprofessional from the immediate 
c<wsiity was to be hired for a forty-hoar week to direct her activiUes to 
bridging the gap between the school and the community. Seven of the twenty 
interviewed were active members of the executive board of the Ptt in that 
school. Ihis wee considered indicative of an auareiess on the part of the 
in-school administrators that there uas a need for a person id>o could move 
art; into the coanunity froa the schoS and be known by schoca fmaUies. 

Ihe variety of problems relative to fulfilling of the role of the family 
assistant are Usted. Ihese r^resent the perceptions of aU personnel inter- 
viewed in the project including the family assistant. 

T«h flma^initioa- ffoals and procedures too general to serve 

*• toe large body of persons involv^^ 

b, ConfUct of loyalUes in fulfilling this rde. 





c, of appropriate guidance and si5>ervision for this non- 
professional involved in a foxn of social work* 

d. Lack of professional resources available to the fandOy 
assistant in process of attenpting to help fa mili es in 
the ccmunity. 

A. The lack of a clear Job definition including sosie orderly listing 
of ^ecif ic goals procedures has continued to hanpor the effective de- 
velopment of many facets of the prekindergarten project this year as well as 

in the past. 

The task of selecting a procedure for working in the comiunity has led 
to various lag)laiientation patterns. In some instances (approximately one- 
third of the sanple) , this task was reported to be considered too great and 
the family assistant was redirected to nonprekindergarten in-scho 61 duties. 

The administrators foUowing this pattern eiq?ressed genuine concern regard- 
ing this iipUed procedure of sending nooprofessionals into the community 
to represent the school for the purpose of fulfilling poorly defined goals. 

In other instances the evaluators reported that the family assistant ex- 
pressed frustraUon as to the problem of selecting working procedures. Some 
family assistants were reported to foUow an avoidance pattern (i.e., they 
stayed in school, filling their time with numerous clerical duties and/or 

wandering about the building). 

It i'ppears that one of the directives for the family assistant was to 
coordinate the participation of the family workers. Considering the variety 
of problems ascertained re the effective involvement of the fai-ily assistant, 
it seems iU-advised to further compUcate the task by adding siqjervisory 

responsibilities . 

B. Conflict of loyalties appeared to be a genuine problem in those 
settings \dierein the family-community aspect of the program was conscientiously 
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developed. Ihis conflict of loiyelties as reported stemt again fro« poor 
definition of role and lack rf professional resources. One faadly assistant 

esq^ressed "the pipoble®: 

I really don't know wLere I owe ny loyalty. I'a siq^p^ed 
to teSr the families in the coamunity organize thrives 
^r some positive action on their problems. 
problem in this community is the way they 

school. They don't like the scho^ ^ d«tfe^ ^ 

it's doing right by their kids. So when I talk to the^ I 
teU th« th^est thing to do is see the princi]^. tmen 
parents begin to line up in the office to complain aibout 
^ things that bother them, the principal ■? ^ 

questions what kind of trouble I'm causing. What do I do? 

Do I ighore their complaints? Or do I ^tinuc ^,«et in 
trouble with the principal? I just don t hnw. I 
by the school so I should be loyal to it. But I m supposed 
to help the families. That's irtiat I'm paid for. 

C. The lack of appropriate guidance and siqpervision is illustrated in 
TSble 16. The results of this deficit were reflected in a variety of re- 
sponses ranging from the one extreme of anger and hostility to the other 

extreme of total withdrawal from the job. 

D. Wh«i the family assistants do enter the community to begin to work 

with famines, they find numerous problems with which they feel unprepared 
to deal. They eq^ressed the feeling that this task needs professional 
resources. Although the project desigp did provide for a limited number of 
speciaUsts to work in the schools, there appears to have been considerable 
variability in implementation. (Overload was an apparent factor with 
speciaUsts; but no orderly data was coUected relative to the utiUzatioi 

of psychologist, social worker, etc.) 

In s«Bnary, it appears that this added part of the prekindergarten pro- 
gram faced extensive problems. It also appeared to engender a iJirge amount 
of hostiUty, frustration, and describable violations of the use of funds 




allocated for fandly-conmiuiii'^ work. Once again, as with other parts of the 
prekindergarten project, these problens were not eval\iated as a reason to 
eliminate the concept of the family- ccannmity conoponent from the design. 

Many responses from perscmnel led to the conclusion that the intent of 

this part of the program is to he valued. 

Part of the procedure of the project re encouraging the school to extend 
itself into the coomunity was the monthly Monday closing idiich released 
teachers, aides, and family workers to visit with the families and c h ildren 
in the hones. Although this procedure, as mentioned earlier, was not part 
of the added funding (i.e., it was established at the onset of the sdiool 
year) , it exihanced the concept of the family-coaiinini'^ component to a greater 
d^ree than the later aspects of the program. Teachers responses to this 
procedure, en masse, were enthusiastic. 

this is one of the best parts of the program. 

This is a must for future p lann i n g. 

This is one of the most rewarding parts of the program. The 
parents are happy to welcome us into their hones. They seem 
comfortable and relaxed. Many parents that were only called 
to the school for negative reasons are now approachable by 
teachers for a positive reason. They are not zeluciant to 
come to the school after these visits. 

This experience is the most valuable part of the program, for 
in the home situation the parents are more at ease and willing 
to discuss their problems. 

It is a marvelous way of gaining and giving information to 
those we mi^t otherwise not see. 

Some of the pendents were skeptical of the visit, but after- 
wards, I found them more friendly in school. 

The directives appear to be that the operational procedures for the 
amended family-community conpenent need restructuring. These procedures 
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further need to be related to a nnif«»l3r stated, detaUed set of goals ac- 

conpanied by Ijiplenentation patterns. 

In an attei^t to further ascertain the attitudes of parents touard the 

school, 47 parents were selected utilising the stratified r«-«» s.^ 

procedure, oaxty-eight hept the interview appoint««ts. Within this group 
there were only two or three parents who described any dissatisfaction with 
the prehindergarten experiences provided their children. fl«se few negative 
rewffks concerned a desire for more academic work for the four-year-<dds. 
tte nadority of parents felt that their children had benefited, and were 
able to detaU the ways in which this benefit had been perceived. Appraxi- 
«,tely one-third reported that they had become -ore involved in the schoca 
this year and viewed it as a positive force in the conanmity. An additional 
one-third expressed positive feelings about the school but had not partici- 
pated any more this year than in previous years. tte remaining third were 

judged as disinterested in the school as an institutiai, though interested 

in utilizing the services provided for their children. 

me schota in idiich the largest nuiher of selected parents failed to 
appear (three of eight were interviewed) was one that was Judged at the 
louest end of the range in ii^lementing the family-c<»«n.i.tsr coaponent. In 
this same school, the comments of the teachers and administrators indicated 
a basic disrespect for the parent population: "I could have toU you they 

uouldn-t Show up. they don't care."; "It’s a waste of time to bother with 

then*" 

Bie conclusions to be drawn from the representative sample of parents 
is that this part of the program has the potential for Improving school- 
coamunity relations. Parents value school programs that help their children. 
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At this level, they do not apply as rigorous standards to the educational 
endeavor as the professicmls do, and therefore it is an optinum period for 

ft 

buildiiig otMtnneii. of commmication that can serve both the school and the 
hcaes os the children proceed npnaird throuc^ the academic stream. 

•• 

Lunch Program: 

itiTipVi program provided lunch for children in both sessions of the 

* 

expanded prekindergarten program. Although much less conpUcated in nature, 
the lunch program faced several of the same problems as the family-camiunity 
program in that it was added midyear to an already operating structure. 

There were legative responses from all levels of personnel relative to the 
nnrt effort required to accommodate this new procedure midyear. It was 
reported that the ongoing instrucUonal programs were set back \diile energies 
were devoted to establishing this routine. VHiile the intent of the lunch 
program was not questioned to any measurable degree, the timing of its imple- 
engendered strong negative feelings toward the central office of 

the Board of Education. 

The procedures appear to need some reassessment. The problem of food 
selection and waste were identified again this year as in the simmer program. 

The problems of supervision of this part of the program by nonprofessionals 
was seriously questimed. The timing for the lunch program for the diildren 
plaoed some schools in difficulty in terms of traffic problems resulting 
from the arrival and departure times »*ich ooiflieted with other school 

schedules. 

If the project is to continue to include a lunch program, it seems advis- 
able that it be uniformly initiated with the rest of the program, or dropped 
for that academic year. 

(mER|c 
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CHAPTER IV 

(XKiCLUSIONS AMD RBCC»iffiNDATIOMS 

The conclusions and reconmendations of the report have been developed 
in with the findings in Chapter III. 

I. The Instructional Program 

Coopered to the findings of the prddindergarten report of 1965-66, there 
is a clear trend of change in enphasis frcoi the traditional concept of "nur- 
sery school" to an enphasis on "cocpensatory education” for the target popn^ 
lation. The Inplementation of this change in curriculim pattern, however, 
is still in the infancy stage, reflecting lacks in cooprehension of the 
educational deficits of this population as well as a lack of criteria for 
selection of the kinds of structured, sequential, in-school experiences that 
will stimulate and encourage growth in the Unguistic and perceptual-cognitive 

skills. 

As in the 1965-66 report, teachers were rated as warn, kindly, and 
sipportive in their relationships with children, hut lacking in those peda- 
gogical skills requisite for the described task. Among those teadiers who 
rated the highest in general teaching behavior, there was a body of corre- 
lated data indicating limited success in involving the children in ongoing 
developmental activities on a sustained basis. Similarly, teachers e^ressed 
a strong desire for more precise knowledge and professional skills in terms 
of the kinds of curricular activities, sequentially ordered and interrelated, 
that will enhance the achievement of greater linguistic and cognitive skills 
appropriate to the target population. 
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Recomaendations : An orderly and inteitfive orientation and in-service 

program for teachers and auxiliary personnel is strongly indicated. This 
in-service program needs to specifically detail the most recent educational 
research findings describing the pattern of educational deficits of the tar- 
get population. A simultaneous intensive study of the sequence of activities 
and a pattern of teaching behavior that will lead to an optimum developnent 
of the linguistic and cognitive skills is required. The suggestion for the 
utilization of subject matter specialists who are cognizant of the develqp- 
mentn'* patterns of young children is deemed an excellent one. If these 
specialists are able to work with teachers in workshop sessions exploring 
the variety of activities that stimulate development toward the desired goals, 
teachers ri*" gain the needed competency to acconpany the accpmujlation of 
greater educational knowledge. 

majority of teachers have demonstrated their abilxty to relate 
successfully to the soci€J.-emotional needs of these children within the 
school context. Their expressed demand for greater depth and breadth in 
understanding ways for implementing the instructional program that is not 
merely a premature kindergarten or first grade program should not he denied. 



II. The Administrative and Supervisory Structure 

Essentially, the administration of the program (both reported and ob- 
served) gave evidence of significant problems eminating from the fact that 
no clearly identified hierarchical structure exists. In most cases, the 
principal and/or assistant principal held prime responsibility in a given 
school for the administration and supervision of the prekindergarten program, 
uoc of lack of Clarity in their understanding of the goals to 
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be achieved as well as little criteria for judging the achievement of the 
defined goals. Although enthusiastic and interested in the potential con- 
tribution of this program in the educational continuum, admii.iJtratorc 
evidenced considerable difficulty in d e al in g with the multiplicity of prob- 
lems relative to the prehindergarten part of the early childhood curriculum. 
These administrators expressed, in a variety of both positive and negative 
ways, their concern in terms of lack of administrative time available to 
help coordinate the work of the professional and naaprofessional assigned 
to a given classroom, to the pro^am. Similarly , Early C hildho od Edu- 
cation sigiervisors faced the same problems of "overload. Thus, a2.1 
administrative and supervisory personnel reported a general trend of organi- 
zing their time to deal primarily with "crisis situations," leaving little 
time to give to the development of the instructional program. 

RecoBB^idations ; A variety of suggestions have been offered from both 
school sources and the evaluation team to alleviate this confusion, conflict, 
overlapping, and lack of efficiency in achieving effective si?>ervision of 
this highly complex program. 

As a conparatively new program on the educational scene, a serious 
exa^nation of realistic e 3 q>ectations is called for at this time. Questions 
such as the following need explicit answers on a policy level: Is this pro- 

ject primarily an educational endeavor or a service project to offer employ- 
ment to indigenous members of the comnunity? Can the school be expected to 
assimilate the task of offering employment to nonprof essionals as well as 
fulfilling the conplex task of developing and implementing an effective 
curriculim for compensatory education? 
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ISiere is a strong consensus of project participants and evaluators that 
should this project be structured again next year as it has been this year 
with the relatively large numbers of professicml and nonprofessional per- 
sonnel, a specified prekindergarten and kindergarten s\Q>ervisor is needed 
who has both the authority and time to do the job. This requires a serious 
cut-back in s\q>ervisory load to one or two schools per supervisor. With the 
addition of aides to the kindergarten program, it becomes impera- 
tive that early childhood specialists be assigned who have the unique 
coaqpetencies and time available to develop successfully cooperative and 
mutually complementary working relationships between professionals and non- 
professionals within the project, as well as between the prekindergarten 
project and the rest of the school program. 13 ie data indicates that this 
type of cooperation cannot be achieved under the present administrative 
structure and still fulfill the Initial goal of developing a high level 
instructional program for the children. Further, as this program continues 
to approach its goal, it becomes imperative that the rest of the school not 
only understand and value the prekindergarten program but also adapt the 
cxirrlc'tlar experiences along the continuum, to adjust to the expanded learn- 
ing fostered at the beginning school level. 

III. The Family-Community Component 

An outgrowth of the findings within the administrative structure has been 
a confusion in the definition and execution of the family- community component 
of this project. Although little question has been raised concerning the 
merits of having a designated person — the family assistant — assigned to 
this aspect of the program, serious problems revolve around the identification 
of the required nonprofessional and professional tasks. 
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Hie pattern of siq>ervision by the school administrators ranged from (a) 
total neglect, to (b) violation and impeding of the job assignment, to (c) a 
varied but conscientious attempt to help the family assistant fulfill an ill- 
defined and questionably achievable role. 

Recommendations: A carefxil analysis of the family-comnunity component 

is requisite at this time. The forty-hour week assignment is highly ques- 
tionable for a nonprofessional who cannot obtain adequate supervision in 
fulfilling €Ui extremely difficult and delicate task. Hie evaluating team 
expressed a conviction that the family assistant's task of bridging the gap 
between sdbool and community can only be accomplished in a teamwork structure 
with close cooperation between this person and a qualified social worker vdio 
8d.so has the time to devote to the job as defined. Without this resource, 
the family assistant's work in the community tends to engender greater frus- 
tration and anger within families than previously existed. 

Summary of Recommendations: In essence, the greatest need of this pro- 

gram is (l) a carefully delineated outline of goals, role and responsibilities 
for paurticlpcuits within a hierarchial structure, and (2) regularly scheduled 
meetings to provide for the development of skills and team cooperation on 



all levels. 
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CHAPTER V 

RESEARCH LIMITATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

An ultimate goal of research is to objectify the research procedure 
that has been executed, citing the limitations and deficits in the pro- 
cedures and making recommendations regeurding futxire endeavors. 

L^">'*tations of the Research Procedure 

It is deemed crucial that the design of the resesrch be implemented 
prior to the onset of the program. The time lapse between the initiation 
of the program and the assignment of the research created a significant 
hindrance in the timing of the total research procedure. 

AdditioDcLLly, there were critical aspects of informational details 
which were not available to the researchers, thereby creating a need for 
preliminary exploration in the search for base line data essential o the 
design and its implementation. 

By virtue of the limitations of both time and funding, it was not possi- 
ble to do an intensive pre- cuid post-testing of the growth and development 
of the children participating in the Expanded Prekindergarten Program. A 
particular problem to be noted in this area is the minimal number of instru- 
ments available for group observation and the lack of standardization of 
those known to exist. This deficit would necessitate the time-consuming and 
excessively costly complexity of establishing reliability for such tests . 

Rec«""»>ondations for Future Research 

In the interest of direction for future research in this area, there 
are many questions which develop out of these evaluational studies which re- 
main, at present, unknown entities to be explored. 



a. What happens to the children in the program in a school 
year in terms of intellectual develofpment? 

b* Does the program have an intact on the children s future 
school success? To %diat degree and for how l<s3g? 

c. What aspects of this prekindergarten program can be identi- 
fied as crucial factors in having a positive effect on 
children? 

It is recognized by the researchers that it is not the function of public 
school ^ucators in a mass system such as Hew York City to initiate famal 
research in curriculum experimentation. It is vital that the evaluative pro- 
cedures that acconqpany the new structural plans be given some points of 
coigmri^. Selective appUcation of the recommendations of evaluational 
studies is necessary to provide comparative iK)ints for study toward the 
Mo veme nt to sn optimal plan. 

1. If an Early Childhood Education supervisor is put into a 
school, in \diat ways does the program wcnrk better? Does 
the more effective functioning reflect in the improved 

•i wg 't^Tf^ic tl 0 1 ^**^^ program for the c hi ld r en? 

2. What of classroom st^f^i**® best fosters the intel- 
lectual develppment and : c performance of the 
children? (i.e., two pr»’f> ^nals, or one professional 

and two nonprofesslonals?; 

3 . What effect does the provision for weekly cooperative 
pinfm-ing sessions within the school have upon the per- 
ceived testable gprowth of children? 

The direction soi;^t by the researchers is to begin to test different 

structural plans and procedures which could be evaluated in terms of effect 

children's learning, the primary concern in all educational endeavors. 
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TABLE 2 

INSTRUMENTATION: CROSS-CHECKS ON DATA 



S*53tion 



Instrumentation 



Cross- 

Checks 

with 

Section 



1 



2 



3 



4 



Identifying Data 

Staff Data (Work Sheet) 

School Data Sheet 
Staff Data: Vita 

Attendance and Attrition 

On-Going Classroom Program 

Sunmary of Children's B^avior 
Teacher Walk 
Room Freeze 

General Sunmary: Teaching Behavior 

Children's Language Patterns 
Observed Daily Schedule 
Conments 

Initial Teacher Intervia# 

Housing and Equipment 
Classroom Content 

Teacher Questionnaire: Curriculum Inventory 

Teacher Interview 

Administration and Supervisory Structure and Procedure 

Principal Interview 
Assistant Principal Interview 
Early Childhood Education Supervisor 
Comments 

FAmi lv»Community Component 

Family Assistant Interviar 
Parent Interview 
Comments 



4 



1,3,4 

3,4 

3 

3,4 

3,4 



1,2,4 

1,2,4 

2,4 

1,2,4 



2,3 

2,3 

1,2,3 
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TABLE 3 

GENERAL SUMMARY: TEACHING BEHAVIOR 



Percentage of sample rated average to below average 



Rating 


Summer 1966 


1966-67 Expanded Prekindergarten 




Kindly 
to Harsh 


30 


11 




Supportive 
to Rejecting 


44 


20 




Hi^ly Verbal 
to Minimal 


54 


23 




Highly Stimu- 
lating to Dull 


66 


37 




Percentage of sample rated above average 


Rating 


Summer 1966 


1966-67 Expanded Prekindergarten 




Kindly 
to Harsh 


70 


89 




Supportive 
to Rejecting 


56 


80 




Highly Verbal 
to Minimal 


46 


77 




Highly Stimu- 
lating to Dull 


34 


63 





Same basic team of observers, 5 of 7, participated in both evaluational 
programs with this same instrument. 
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TABLE 7 



CLASSROOM CONTENT: OBSERVED ACTIVITIES 

AND PHISICAL EVIDENCE OF ONGOING ACTIVITIES 
IN CURRICULAR AREAS 



Number of 



Curricular Area 



Language Develoianent 

Expanding Verbal Skills 
Naming ob;jects 
Descriptive vords 
Sentence development 
Eliciting conversation 

Stimulating Language Usage 
Extending discussion 
Dramatization and role play 
Story telling 

Symbol and Word Recognition 

Develoianent of Sensory Skills 

Auditory Discrimination 
Environmental sounds 
Word sounds 
Story listening 

Tactile Discrimination 

Olfactory Discrimination 

Gustatory Discrimination 

Visual Discrimination 

Mathematics 

Number Work 

Numeration 

1 to 1 correspondence 
Enumeration 

Recognition of number symbols 
Grouping: number sets 

Math Classification Skills 

Shape identification and comparison 
Size identification and comparison 
Quantity identification and comparison 

Spatial Relationships 

Science 

Life Sciences 
Physical Sciences 



Per Cent 



>srQom8 — 


of SamDlfi_ 


25 


71 


21 


60 


17 


U9 


22 


63 


20 


57 


7 


20 


13 


37 


13 


37 


7 


20 


5 


U 


16 


46 


8 


23 


5 


14 


10 


29 


13 


37 


8 


23 


9 


26 


11 


31 


12 


34 


6 


17 


7 


20 


8 


23 


6 


17 


2 


6 


22 


63 


3 


9 




TABLE 7 (cont.) 



Number of Per Cent 

Curricular Area Classrooms of Sample 



Social Sciences; Self -concept 



Individual 


U 


kO 


Sub-culture groups 

Role and function of members of 


10 


29 


cultural group 

Aesthetics 

Literature 


1 


3 


Stories 


16 


51 


Poetry 


9 


26 


Art 


Plastic 


21 


60 


Graphic 


17 


U9 


Music 


Singing 


20 


57 


Bodily rhythms 


15 


43 



TABLE 8 



teacher REOOIOfENDATIONS 
Obtained in Final Interviews 



More meetings, better spaced 

Include administrators 

Include professional and nonprofessional 

Content: 

Instructional content 

curricular activities and procedures 

Philosopligr and child developaient 

Hbrkshops: self-selection bj 

teachers from a variety of work- 
shops encompassing differing 
levels of coBiplexlty In teaching 
young children: subject matter 

specialists 

More in-school meetings: team meetings 



Numiber of Far Cent 




2L 60.0 

6 17.1 

10 28.6 



21 60.0 

5 14.3 



16 45.7 

17 48.6 
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TABLE 9 



Materials 



HODSmG AMD EdDIFMan* 



Munber or classes In imieh 
naterlals were: 

Liiiited Mot in View 



Block Area 

Building blocks 
Vehicular tojs 
Family figures 
Animals 



14 

12 

7 

6 



1 (no storage) 
1 
8 
8 



Housekeeping 

For "eating" 

For "cooking" 
For "cleaning" 
For role play: 
■other 
father 
baby 



4 

8 

7 



1 

1 

5 



11 2 

17 3 

11 2 



Hater Play 

Basins, bowls, etc. 7 
Sponges, straws, etc. 4 
Funnels, strainers, etc. 4 



10 

11 

13 



Manip ulative Materials 

Peg set, interlocking pussies 



Hoodworking 

Tools 

Supplies 



5 20 

5 17 



Ihisic 

Instruments 

Phonograph 

Piano 



10 

15 



Language Development Activities 
Books 
Games 
Puppets 
Tape recorder 
Flannel boards 



13 

9 

3 



2 

5 

9 

33 

23 



Science 

Earth science 
Life science 
Physical science 
ChWstry 




9 

11 

2 

1 



15 

13 

24 

25 



All 



TABLE 10 

IN-SCHOGL ADMINISTRATOR DATA 



Should 



School 

Code 


Ih-Sehool 

Supervisor 

Reported 


Estinated 
Per Cent of 
Tiae Used 


pyridndergartens 
be Contin^? 

P. A.P. 


1 


P, AP, & T 


Minimal 


+ 




2 


AP 


Vary little 


+ 


+ 


3 


AP 


U 


+ 




4 


P A AP 


Very little 


+ Ae 


+ AO 


5 


AP 


30 


-► AQ 


•1- A O 


6 


AP 


Very little 


+ 




7 


AP 


15-30 


+ 




8 


AP 


25 


+ 


e 


9 


AP 


20 


+ A0 




10 


P A AP 


10 


+ 




U 


P 


30 


+ 




12 


P A AP 


Little 


+ 


+ 


13 


AP 


ao 


+ A Q 


+ A0 


U 


P A AP 


25 


+ 





15 P 5 

16 P ft AP 0-30 



17 p ao 

18 AP 0 



19 



AP Very little 



AP Eon* 



+ B 

+ 

+ + 



OQK: 



P « Mneipel 
AP * tieift*^ PPinripel 



U « Baln ww g 

+ = Yes 
0= No 
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TABL£ 11 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATIO!l SUPERVISORY LOADS* 



Code 


NumDer~oT 

Prekinder- 

garten 


Number of 
Kinder- 
garten 


Total Number 
of Schools 


Visitation 

Schedules 


A 


20 


72 


IB 


E|y need 


B 


14 


65 


22 


One or twD 
per month 


C 


20 


75 


17 


By need 


D 


IB 


79 


21 


One per month 
and by need 


E 


17 


37 


U 


By need 


F 


19 


29 


14 


One per month 
and by need 


G 


26 


26 


12 


Scheduled and 
"on call" 


H 


28 


56 


IB 


One per month 
and "on call" 


I 


13 


90 


35 


Fall: on sched- 
ule, then by 
need 


J 


4 


75 


26 


One per month 
by need 



* Due to an omission in the Instrument, the numbers of 1st and 2nd 
grades included in the supervisory load were unavailable. 
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TABLE 12 



PROBLEMS WITH TEACHER AIDES as Reported in Questionnaires 

With both aides and worker, I have had difficulty in some 
managerial aspects. I feel that potential teachers should be 
given some training in this aspect of the Job. 

Ity* teacher aide is a very protecting person. She is capable 
and well trained. However, she does not let the children do 
things for themselves. She hinders their expression and 
exploration. I have told her I disapprove of this and the 
situation improved for a while. I must constantly remind her 
not to hover over the children. 

Must be reminded of daily responsibilities. Lunch manners 
not enforced. 

General "insubordination," lack of respect toward teacher. 
Different methods and attitudes toward discipline than my 
own. 

Ikitrained and NO time is allowed for giving directions and 
explanation of the method that should be used. Cannot see 
the usual things that must be cleaned in the room. Must be 
told. 

We had two aides. Both were short tempered with disorderly 
or disrespectful children. 

Taken out of my room too often because of bilingual skills and 
facility in getting along with people. aide, at first, 
insisted upon concentrating on housework rather than children. 

Despite her helpfulness in one way, my aide sometimes proved 
almost unhelpful. She refuses to take responsibility for some 
children and says they do not listen to her. She takes things 
children do accidentally as meant intentionally for her. She 
speaks poor English, and children have difficulty understanding 
her. 

She has been in the classroom only four weeks. The family 
worker and I find her style of conmunication one we need to 
get used to. However, as she gets to know us better she is 
loosening up. Conflict between family worker and aide. 

Does not always have materials set up for the children at the 
beginning of the day or at three o'clock as is her Job. 

First aide was also president of the PTA and therefore had many 
duties outside classroom. Second one could only work part time. 
Present aide is excellent but also at times has to help with 
outside duties. 
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TABLE 13 

problems with FAMIU worker as Reported in Questionnaires 

Fasdly wrker has made unauthorised ^its a^ ^s 
rS^ed some of these to proper personnel, to teacher an 

social worker. 

Too little tine. 

\inmh\m to orovide favorable atmosphere with parents whw on 
SSS rtrttrlibi; manners of children not improved 
during lunch* 

U,«iUingness to substitute for aide uhen absent. Different 
attitudes toward discipline than ngr own. 

h« 1 »ne<ne to guidance counselor or social worker. 

tima for her to infom me of woric. Sometlmos their appi^h 
with parents is not professional and the teacher is recplr 

to appease the two. 

Could have spent more time in field and in homes. 

rjs sss 'fij’unJ;"™. 

with welfare department and social services. 

Iff family worker's biggest problem was 

Src^personallty. A^^hou^ she ^ ISdST^dth other adults, 
situations, it presents a problem when working wxin oi. 

Need for constant *^^*t'loS''tiI^ to ^ how 

S™hTp:^hIrlrh; cS^l^ need a^ and 

Elation in the classroom. "They must learn EngUsh. 

There has 

Ss“ rt*1SS.l2nat to look for or points to keep in mind 
when speaking to a parent. 
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TABLE U 

PROBLEMS WITH TEACHER ASSISTANTS as Reported in Questionnaires 

Hjt assistant was unprepared for her job. She %ms given no 
orientation or training. She does not get along eell id.th 
mgr teacher aide. They bicker about %iho should do iiihat. They 
are tense eith each other. 

Too permissive... not enough supervision at lunch. 

The new ones ftll need refresher courses. 

Lack of knowledge concerning goals and purpose of program: 
lack of training program before beginning to work; and lack 
of conference time. 

Th^ should all be college students who plan to work with 
children, or be adults who have children and know how to 
relate to them. 

Is only employed from ten to two, thereby missing the conti* 
nulty of the program. 

A language barrier; not too conversant in Ehglish. 

She resented being asked and expected to do so much physical 
labor: i.e., getting lunches, running errands, taking children 

to the toilet. 

The teacher assistant, having come into the room in February, 
was somewhat resented by the other workers in the room. Ify 
worker is very dominating and the assistant is still 
struggling for her rightful place in the room. 

Helping him to learn patience; to look at behavior before 
reacting to it; to give children time to react to what he says 
before assuming they won*t. 

The assistant? should be sure thoy will be able to stay; two 
assistants in two months left to take trips. It is hard on 
the children. 

Attendance is too irregular. 



These responses represent 14 of the 28 questionnaires 
returned. Thirteen of the remaining reported no problems, 
and the remaining one reported, "We have had a great deal 
of trouble getting auxiliary classroom personnel. 



NOTE: 
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TABLE 15 



PROBLEMS WITH FAMILY ASSISTANTS as Reported in Questionnaire 

Overlaps with family worker job of seeing parents if child 
were. absent more than two days without explanation. 



Lack of cooperation and communication between family assistant 
and family worker. 



Until this week there was no time in the day when the team 
could meet with the teacher for training, discussion ^ 
problems, or supply information. Our AP has not . 

in the past and has now allowed time for these meetings whic 
should aid in successful communication. 

All involved, but not sure of program and way to go about it. 



Work was not clearly defined among personnel, piwe 
occasional confUcts between them when we were invited with 

another prekindergarten. 
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TABLE 16 

FAMILY ASSISTANT: SUPERVISION AND PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

' Family Room: 







Number 


Number of 




Supervision 


of Days 


Parents 


Code 


Schedule 


Per Week 


Attending 


1 


Seldom 


— 


— 


2 


— 


— 


“ 


3 


— 


— 


— 


4 


— 


— 


— 


5 




3 


8-10 


/ 


occasionally. 






o 


with social worker 






7 


now and then 


— 


— • 


8 


— 


1 


5-8 


9 


—— 


5 


5-6 


10 


one per month: 
ECE Supervisor 


5 


3-4 


11 


— 




— 


12 


now and then 


one meeting 
per month 


10-12 


13 


now and then 


1-2 


10-20 


U 


now and then 


2-3 


few 


15 


— 


1 


58 


16 


1>2 weekly 


1 


10 


17 


3 per month 


— 


— 


18 


2-3 weekly 


one meeting 
per month 


10 


19 


now and then 


one meeting 
per month 


25 


20 


weekly 


1 


5-10 



CODE: = None 
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Appendix B - INSTRUMENTS 
EXPANDED PRE-KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

List of Instruments 



First Observational Visit 
Staff Data (Worksheet) 

School Data Sheet 
Staff Data: Vita 

Summary of Children’s Behavior 

Guide to Coding Teacher Actions During "Teacher-walk" 

Children’s Code 

Attendance 

General Summary: Teaching Behavior 

Children’s Language Patterns 

Observed Daily Schedule 

Initial Teacher Interview 

Housing and Equipment 

Classroom Content 

Solicitation of Data form letter 

Instructions for Filling Out Questionnaire 

Teacher Questionnaire: Ongoing Curriculum 

Trip Program 

Auxiliary Teaching Personnel in Classroom 
Parent Program 

Enrollment, Attrition and Attendance as of May 31> 1967 



B1 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B9 

B12 

B14 

B15 

B16 

B17 

B19 

B21 

B23 

B26 

B29 

B30 

B31 

B38 

B39 

B40 

BU 

B42 



Interview Guide 
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EXPANDED PRE-KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Procedures for first observational visit to each school; 

1. Introductory visit with principal of school via phone; followed by 
brief personal visit to the school to meet with the administrative 
staff) if necessary * All schools should have been notified of their 
inclusion in the sample population for this evaluation program by 
the time you make your call. Team members are to use own discretion 
re necessity of preliminary visit to school , ^receding the first for- 
mal observational program. In the event that the school administrative 
staff are unaware of the planned pre -kindergarten evaluation, advise 
them to contact the Early Childhood Education Bureau at the Board of 
Education for verification. 

2. Notify school personnel of anticipated date of visit. Verify the 
presence of one AM pre-kindergarten teacher and one IM teacher on the 
scheduled date (i.e., inquire re trip schedules to insure against a 
wasted observational visit). 

NOTE; At this time, get the names of all pre -kindergarten teachers 
for the purposes of sample selection (in those schools having more 
than two teachers in this program). This will facilitate the appro- 
priate pre-mailing of number tags for children. 



0 
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3. Schedule of visit: 



a. 8:U0 - 


8:50 - check into main office; greet personnel 


b. 8:50 - 


9:AM - begin observation of AM teacher 


11:00 


- interview AM teacher 


11:30 


- interview FM teacher 


NOTE: 


It would be wise to bring your own sandwich for lunch. 
Coffee is available at the school. Use own judgement 
re best procedure for lunch hour. 


12:30 


- obsearvation, FM class 



o 
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PBOCEDOHE far Data Becordlng in Each ClBaBxocm 

glrst Visitation 

1. Shortly after arrival: 

EACJH data «H ggl* SHGUI£ IHCLUDE OBE EXACT TIME OF THE BECGBDHG IHCIUDIBG 
CLOCK TIME ABD Tlffi OF ACIIVITr KBIOD IB JBOCESS: FREE ELAT TIME. 

A. #1 fteeze of room vith apecifLc attention to numerical identification of 

children in each position: (should take approxinately 3-5 niimtes to 

coqplete recording). 

B. B^ 10 minutes: general observation of room organization, management 
and equipment. Begin recording names of diildren accompanying coded 
number. 

C. #2 freeze of room. 

D. Between second and third freeze: Sketch structure of room on blaifc form. 
"Teacher walk" for a five minate period of tine: to include line drawing 
of her movements, X narks at points of contact with children, plus code of 
type of interaction. Bach stop to be coded by one or a multiple of the 

following: 

X + Instructional move, positive 

I - " " negative 

B + Behavioral move, positive 

B - « « negative 

H Beuter: non-bdiavorial and non-instructional. 

E. #3 ffeeze of room. 

F. A» free pUv period ends, fill out for. describing eguipMoft sod wterials 
and use thereof. 

er|c 
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G* recordli^ exact Lchedule of aetiTltiea on designated sheet sma^ 

rfi : daily schedule. Continue recording nsnes of children acccBqpanoring 

coded nuniber. 

H. Pori n g the reBainder of the oibserfational period select one teacher 
directed gro u p period to record lan g ua g e developeent of diildren. 

I. SiaBarize the bdiavior of children as required on data sheet re children's 

bdiavior. 

J. Befhre entering nert step in evaluational procedure, record cements of 

oM that you feel have not heen adequately reflected hy the 

forml instnaentation. 

g, flu out general somay of "t e ad ii ng bAafior." 
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Sdiool # 

Date of 

STAFF DATA (WoriLBbeet) 



Expanded Erc-K 
Staff Data: fanes 



gffhool Bersopael 



Mnclpal: 




Aaat. Principal: (reap, for Pre-K) 

Early Childhood Siqperviaor: (district level). 



Other personnel related to ftre-K program* 




Poaition 




ffiaMgrocm Personnel 
Tea<dier 



kia» (t date of «aalv»l ) 



Plamily wndcer & 
ante of arrival 




2 . 







Addltioiial data : 

Tear of oneet Oipeiiiiig date Open In regular daiarooia Date ao?ed to 
65*66 66«67 this rear Yea BO regular daaeroaa 






Ethnic conpoaition of conmnnl^ 



Ethnic ccaqpoaition of total pre-kindezgarten enroUaent 
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School # Erpanded Bre-K 

Date of Visit.^ STAFF DATA: 

By w -1 - Teacher (l) AM Hi 

STAFF DATA: Vita 



Teacher AM M 



Educational 



Daratloai 



Elenentary School: 
location 



THtf* School: Mane, 
Location 

Giollege: Marne 

location 



Malar: 

Date of degree: 



Graduate Woik: 

(a) Maa e 
location 

(b) Man e 
Location 



Orientation p rogr an a and voxluhopa : 
Type & Content 



Degree: Ye s Mo 
Type: 

# credits: 



Degree: Ye s Mo 

Type: 

# credits: 

Specify (Head Start, Fre-K, etc. ) 

Sponsor & Instructor P^te 



1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

4 . 



5 . _ 

6 . 

SIMMIARY: Educ. Prep. 
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School # 



Date of Visit 
Evaluation 



Expanded Rre-K 
STAKE DATA: 

Teacher (2) AM IN 



STASK DATA (Vita coot. ) 



Teaching experience : 



Other Head Start 



Day Care Centers: 

XMLvate Hursery School: 
I.T.C. Rd>. Sch. Experience: 
lfi.ddle Incone Areas 
Dofverty areas 

SOtfARI: Teaching Eigp. :_ 



£ 



er|c 



n*e-school level (3“^ 30?* olds) 
Kindergarten level yr, olds) 

rheiliidh 1 


# yrs. 






4 yra. 






4 yrs. 








4 yrs. 








4 vrs. 






# vrs. 


4 m. 


4 m. 


E.Y.C. Ere-K * 65- *66 
H.T.C. Head Start *65 

•66 


yes 


no 




yes 


no 




yes 


no 





# yrs., 

# yrs* 



yrs. 

yrs, 



] 
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School # Expanded Ere-K 

Date of Visit Children's BChwrler 

Evaluator. ™ 

SUMMARY OF CHILDBER*S BEHAVIOR 

ATTBNDARCE: 

A. During FRRR RIAY EBRIOD ; 

Child to child relationships: 

Pattern of Flay: ^ Children 

parallel — 

oooperatiTe 

competitive 

Communication : 

verbal 

non-verbal , , 

COMMENTS: (evidence of group awareness) 

Children's Relationship to Materials: (involvement) 

minimal* •••••••••••••••••• • 

average (conventional) 

nuMrinnini (creative^ intent) * 

COMMENTS: (evidence) 

constructive, 
destructive*. 

COI®fflHTS : (evidence ) 



BIO 



SCHOOL # Children *s Behavior -2- 

AM PM 

A. Free Play (cont.) 

Children's view of authorily figure as evidenced in behavior: 

# of Children 

supportive and helpful 

helpful^ not supportive 

indifferent 

rejecting 

COftiffiRTS : (evidence 






B. During ROUTIME PEEtlOD : 

self -directed and relaxed 

teacher-directed: relaxed 
arid cooperative 

teacher-directed: obedient 

teacher directed: resistant 

Undirected: confused 



# of Children 



COMMEINTS: (evidence) 



Bll 



School # 



Children's Behavior 3 
AM m 



C. GROUP ACTIVITy PERIODS: (separate recording for each period observed) 

# of children 



Study period : 



COMMENTS: (evidence) 



Cooperative, involved 
Cooperative, uninvolved 
Resistant 



Discussion period: 

Cooperative: verbally involved 
Cooperative: verbally not involved 
Disinterested & ccmpliant 

Reslstcmt 

Also (check) Teacher directed Bnergent 

CCMMENTS: (evidence) 

Group project : (cooking, art, science, etc*) 

Specify project observed 

Cooperative, involved 
Cooperative, uninvolved 
Resistsmt 

ALSO (check) Teacher directed Bnergent 

COMMENT: 
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Gidde to Coding Teacher Actions during 
"Teacher-valk" 



Instructional moves: (l+) (l*) (Note (l-)) >rould only be used If teacher offers 
mj fiinfornw-tlon . It cannot reflect your estimate of the (juallty of the Instruc- 
tlonal move. 

All verbal and non-verbal actions that sensitize children to the environment, 
stimulate their active learning and communicate Information In any of the areas 
of language meaning, concepts, academic facts. 

This Includes such acts as : 

1. D*'^y>s'tratlng ~a procedure (mrjislc, art, and manipulative most dbnmon): 
offering models to copy (especially verbal) 

2. Illustrating the of verbal comments (pointing vlth hands as 

she says "down there"), acting as she verbalizes, etc. 

3. Involving children In discussion related to any content area: asking 
questions directed to perception utilizing any of body senses, con- 
ceptions of reality, etc. and recall. 

4. Reading * 

5. Cooperating with children In the achievement of a task (not routines; 

BehavlorcJ. Moves 
B+ Positive 

All acts iirected towara enhancing ti.v. hlld’s self-concept and guiding 
his behavior at times of social difficulty. 

Such comments as "very good", "nice", etc.| physical affections; smiles, 
nods, etc. Discipline that offers child help In control without rejection, 
l.e., expressed anger and frustration, or demeaning child. 

B- Acts of overt neglect of child’s expressed wants and needs: or overt reject of 
some discipline In anger, rejection; demeaning - decreasing sense of 
adequacy and self-respect. 



Neuter : 

Arrangements: Organization of children during routines: reflected in the Do this. , 

”Pttt this away", "Stand on line", etc. 

Teacher Activity: Organization of materials; housekeeping; talking with adults; 

observing. 

Tftilnvolved ; Pei.jonal grooming, looking out window, etc. 

Please be aware of the fact that teacher acts can reflect more t h a n one category at 
a given moment. An instructional move can be accompanied by a behavioral move de- 
pending upon the way the teacher relates to the child as she is instructing. There- 
fore, at any point in the walk, you may have both an I and B move. 
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School # Attendance 

Date of Visit 

Evaluator 



Expanded Pre-K 
Freeze 1-2-3 
Teacher Walk AM PM 
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School # Expanded Pre-K 

Date of Visit 

Evaluator 



Children's Code 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18 . 




School # 

Date of Visit 
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Expanded Pre**K 
Freeze 1-2-3 



Evaluator 



AM m 



Attendance 
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School # Expanded Pre-K 

Date of Visit Teacher Behavior 



Evaluator 



Sumnary AM HI 



GENERAL SUMMARY: Teaching Behairior 



HARSH 






KINDLY 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 


HIGHLY STIMULATING 






DULL 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 


HIGHLY VERBAL 






MINIMAL 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 


SUPPORTIVE 






REJECTING. 


i 2 


3 


4 


5 



NOTE: Lines are continuous; numbers are provided only to aid observer 
in selecting a place on the continuum as a rating. Check your 
evaluation rating along the line. 
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School # 

Date of Visit 



Expanded Pre*K 
Children's Language 



Evaluator 



AM m 



CHILDREH'S lAEGUACSB PATTERHS 



Humber of children present 

Type of group activity observed: 

HOTE: Select a total group 

activity, teacher 
directed* If none 
is included in schedule 
select a conventional 
routine* 

CCMMEHTS: (if necessary) 



story 

discussion 

project 

routine (specify) 



Pattern of responses : 

A. single word 
phrases: simple 

ccmplex 

sentences: simple 
ccmplex 

B. with specificity 
in generalities 

CdiffiinS: 



Direction of responses : 

A. to total group 
to teacher 

to member of peer group 
global (no direction) 
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School # Expanded Pre-K 

Date of Visit Children's Language (2) 

Evaluator AM EM 

Direction of responses (cont.): 

B. individual 

mass (general) 

mass - echo pattern 

COaffiHIS; 



Freedon of response ; 

Free and easy (loquacious) 
Belaxed hut Ihnlted 
Tense, limited 
Restricted 

CCMMEHTS: 




School # 

Date of Visit 
Evaluator 
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Expanded Pre>K 



: 






[ 

\ 

p 



f 

[ 



I 

i 

[ 



npRieiiwn TATLY SCHEDDUB 




School # 
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Expanded Pre-K 
(Comments) 



Date of Visit 
Evaluation 



Comments 
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School # Expanded Pre-K 

Date of Visit Initial Teacher Interv. 

Evaluator AM PM 



INITIAL TEACHER INTERVIEW 

1, What parts of the program do you feel are going well ri^t now? (if 
necessary^ pursue questions to include enrollment) equipment, school 
organization, classroom help, etc.). (Categories below are for pur- 
poses of effective recording, but not Intended to direct specific 

qinestlons.) 

a. School structure: 



b. Classroom situation (children, eqxxlpment, aides, etc.): 



c. Supervision and cooperation within public school structure: 



d. Other: 



2. In terms of your Ideas for developing the best possible program for 
your children, idiat are some of the problems you are facing? And what 
is being done in the way of resolving these problems? (Categories for 
effective recording only) 

a. Now in process of being resolved. (How?) 



b. Not yet being resolved in any way. 



3. Are the parents interested in the school program? If so, how do they 
show this Interest? 



o 
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School # 

Date of Visit 

Evaluator 

TEACHER INTERVIEW (cont.) 

4 . Are you getting cooperation from 

a. achool personnel (in nibst vay?) 

h, from the district coordinator (in -what way?) 

5. How are the auxiliary personnel working out so far? 

a. family worker (specify details) 

h. aide (specify details) 
c. other 

6. In relation to the enrollment of children and class assignments 

a. Who enrolled the children? 

b. On what basis were the children enrolled? 

Cm How were the children assigned to the groups? 
dr. Do you have a waiting list? (how big?) 



ERIC 



mi II m ininniiiriifiiiiiiimiii -liaini iiiiinr 



Expanded Pre-K 
Initial Teacher 
AM PM 



Interv. 

( 2 ) 
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School.# 

Date of Visit 

Evaluator 

HOUSING AND EQUIPMEIIT 



Expanded Pre-K 
Equipment 
AM PM 



■ o 
FRir 



Indoor Facilities ; 



ABEA 


MATERIALS 


ADE- 1 
QUATE 


AVAIL- 

ABLE: 

LIMITED 


IN USE 


NOT IN 
VIEW 
IN ROOM 


Block Build- 
ing and 
Accessories 


Building blocks 
Vehicular toys (15) 
Family figures (5) 
Animals (5-IO) 

Other (list) 








































































House-Play 


for "eating” (set of 4) 
for "cooking” (l set) 
for "cleaning” 
for role play: mother 

father 

baby 

Other 




































































Water-Play 


Basins, boirls, etc. 
Sponges, straws, etc. 
Funnels, strainers, etc. 
Other 












































Manipulative 

Materials 


Peg set, interlocking sets 
puzzles, (selection of 8) 
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School # 

Date of Visit Equiiment (2) 

Evaluator AM IM 



HOUSING AND EQUIIMENT (cont.) 



AREA 


MATERIAI£ 


ADE 

QUATE 


AVAIL- 

ABLE: 

LIMITED 


IN USE 


NOT IN 
VIEW 
IN ROCM 


Wood-working 


Tools; hammer, screw- 
driver, saw, drill 
Supplies: wood, nails, 
sandpaper, screws 

f 


























Music 


Instruments 

Phonograph 

Piano 


























► 








Language Dev. 
Activities 


Books 

Games 

Puppets 

Tape recorder 

Flannel Board 

Other: 


























































































Arts & Crafts 


Plastic arts (clay, etc.) 

Graphic (painting, 
crayoning) 

Crafts materials: 
scissors, paste, 
collage, etc. 
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School # 

Date of Visit 
Evaluator 



Expanded Pre-K 
Equipment ( 3 ) 
AM FM 



HOUSING AND EQUIIMENT (cont. ) 



AREA 


MATERIALS 


ADE- 

QUATE 


AVAIL- 

ABLE: 

LIMITED 


IN USE 


NOT IN 
VIEW 
IN ROOM 


Science 


Earth Science 
Living things 
Physical Science 
Chemistry 
Other: 











































Toilet Facilities: in room in corridor other corridor 

Sink Facilities: in room: Yes No 



GENERAL SUMMARY: Indoor Facilities 



GENE)RAL SUMMARY: Outdoor Facilities 
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Symbol and word recognition 
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e. grouping: number sets 

Math Classification Skills 
a. Shape Identification & comparison 



Content ( 3 ) 



1 



J 




8ZS 





c. bodily rhythms 
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Center for Urban Education 
33 West 42nd Street 
Hev York, H.T. 10036 



March 29, 1967 



Dear 

In terms of our task of a descriptive evaluation J*® . 

kindergarten programs, ue are fully aware of the limitations o- 
intei^ttent observer visits. We know that much 6^ ^ 

on-going programs that we cannot expect to see in evidence 
our scheduled visits. And yet, idiat you do and have done ^th 
the youngsters throu^iout the year, is extremely relevant to 
our description of the chlMren's patterns of behavior. 

Once again; we are soliciting your cooperation in the accumulation 
are requesting that you fill oat tte 
naire before the next observer visit. Since «ie 
■mmda time from you, above and beyond your 

tions, we are prepared to pay $5.00 an hour for «ie time you spen 
on it. 

The purpose of ttiis questionnaire is to obtain “ . .. 

possible describing the kinds of activities to ifliic* your children 

have been exposed this year. 

If there are any questions on any part, please leave blank and ^s- 
cusr«iis wilTtbe member of the evalnating l^^aa 

ThouA the questionnaire extends across a variety of 
we to not intend to lii®ly that any one teacher could or sho^ toto 
covered all areas. Each teacher has her own speciftc cOTSpe^cles^ 
and we have designed the curriculum inventory to allow for the v^^ 
S^P^srtto «?iStles that 50 different teachers in unique settings 

nay h&vo developed. 









/s/ Dr. Sydney Schwartz 

Dr. Sydney Schwartz 
Evaln^ ^lon Coordinator 



SS:ht 

end. 
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Pre -Kindergarten Program 



Tnatrnctions for Filling Out Qnestionnalre 



Eiqplanatlon of categories: 

Within the context of each teacher's program^ two types of teaching 
procedures take place: 

1. Ihose idildh are planned prior to the teaching period^ with 

g detenninlng the selection of naterials and presentation 
of the Instructional period^ and 

2. the incidental teaching that takes place without pre-planning, 
hut evolves frooi an imnediate situation within the claasroon* 

The major distinction between these two categories rests in the 
qualily amount of planning and foUow-throu^ that acconpanies those 

of instructional acts of the teacher. Incidental teaching tends 
to alert i to learnings existent in the on-going activities and 
to reinforcement of learnings already presented in a planned and orga- 
nized framework. Planned teaching has a cl e a r ly defined goal with the 
inclusion of when, with idiom, and process in the pre- planning framework. 

In describing the variety of planned instructional periods offered 
to the children throu^out the year, we are also re<piesting a description 
...a brief description of the props -materials used in the process of in- 
struction, what standard classroom materlda were utilized and what spe- 
cial materials did you devise or collect for the lea rn i n g activily. 

The column related to frequency in the described areas can be 
answered in a variety of ways. Some groups have dally or weekly ex- 
periences in certain areas. Some pass a period of a week, several weeks 
or a few months of intensive involvement in certain kinds of activities 
flTid then the interest Ganges to other areas. In those instances idiere 
there has been a specified period of involvement, please indicate the 
frequency of instructional activities on a weekly basis, and the dura- 
tion of the total period of involvement. 



For purposes of reimbursonent please fill in the following information: 

KAME_ 

ADDRESS 



Social Security Ifuniber 

Time devoted to questionnaire 
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of members of 
culttiral group 




bodily rhythms 
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Extended Rre-K 
Mncipel (l) 



Scbool # 

Sate of Vieit 



Evaluator 



Inbervletr Guide 

Prtneimit lnbto*ictionj Our tart in the evaluation ^ogran 
operation of the pee-ttnaergarten peogrwi thia 
•treKths and ita thoma. We are faced aith the preplan o* 

^^fteelgn and organiaation of the program ahich ^ conaidered 
torcea toi^ aucceaa and thoae parU of the deaign of the progrt* „ 

aneoeaa. the point of vieir of the achool adaxniatrator, we are aecUng certain 

of Infornatlons the date vlll be handled enosoaBouslye • # 



1. Ebo supervisee pre-E7 

2. GeneraUr, how do jou feel about the way the pire-k'a hare devebipad thia yeart 



I 



3. In what waya would you like to aee chai«ea in the over-all plan of the prograa? 



4. Do yon feel that theae prograna are an aaaet to the public achool atmeture in 
your neij^iborhoode e e in shat says? 
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School # Extenaed BfO-K 

Date of Visit Brincipal (2) 

Evaluator 



5. If it were yoat eboiee, would you keep the pre-k’s in your sdwoli 



6. Wiat do you feel is the attitude of the rest of- the school personnel toward 
pyg— ic prograoi and its teachers? 



Extended fte-K 



Sebool# 

Sate of Visit itesistant P rin c i pal (i) 

Evaluator 



Aaalatant Mnclpal: (Same Istroduetlon aa for Mnclpal) 

(96te: If Mnclpal ai^pervlaes pre-k, these questions are to be directed to him) 

1. ilpproxlmately hov mudi of your administrative tine have you devoted to the 
supervision of the pre-kidnergarten program this year? 



2. How do you feel about the nay these programs have developad this year? Do 
you feel that you vere able to offer the appropriate amount of guidance. • • 
to meet the needs of this groi^ as you perceived them? 



3. Do you feel you are reaching the target population? 



4. Was the ECE siqpervlsor a good source of help to you this year? (Specify) 



5. 



If it was your choice, vould you keep the pre-k*s in your school next year? 
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Extended nre-*K 
AssUtant Erineipal (2) 



6^ Kindergarten enrollment in your adiool: 

Are K*s fully enrolled ye s _ tio 

If yes (a) how many children are turned away 

(h) what is the priority of selection 

If no - why? 

7. Hbat do jott Jsel 1# the attit»»de of tha re«t oS echool peroomiel towrd 
the pre-k p rogram and its teaching staff? 



School # ___ 
Date of Visit 
Evaluator 






er|c 
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Schcx)l yA ECE Supervisor (l) 

Date 

Evaluator 

Interview GTiide 

Introductory remarks; 

1. What is the size of your supervisory load; 

# of teachers: Pre-K Level 

K Level 

# of schools 

2, How do you set up your visitation procedures? 

(Scheduled? by need? on call? weekly? etc.) 



3, In th': fall, were you involved in the orientation of Pre-K teachers 
Yes No 



In ^at way? 



In perspective, how do you feel about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
orientation? 



\ 














School 

Date 
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ECE Supervisor 



( 2 ) 



Evaluator 

i* 



4* In-service meetings: 

A« Before Spring set of meetings# 

How many — 

Vlhere held 

# of teachers attending 

Budget: did teachers get paid_ 
Content and plan of meetings 



B. Spring meetings; 

How many_ 

Where held^ 

# teachers attending 

Budget^ 

Content for each meeting 



vnii look hack now - in your opinion what else was needed -Ho make these 
teeSngs more effective - if no strings, how would you have wanted to develop 
this part of in-service supervision. 



a? ^Wh^ prohlems^do you feel j»ou have dealt with successfully? 






o 

ERIC 
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School # ECE Supervisor (3) 

» 

Date ________________ 

Evaluator .- s 

A 

m 

5» b# What problems have you identified that have not yet been solved? 

6. What would you say was the biggest obstacle you faced this year? 

7. What would you identify as the most successful part of the program? 

8. Relative to school administrative personnel - 

a. Biggest problem 

b. In ^at ways were they most helpful ? 

How do you feel generally about the competency of Pre-K teachers in the 
district? Were they well selected, etc. 

10. Other comments: 



a 



ERIC 
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School 
Date 

Evaluator 
^ * 

f 

Introduction: Just a few questions to fill out data 

1. How do you get in touch with the ECB Superrtaor when and if you need her? 

a. How does the BCE Supervisor reach you (via principal, ass't principal, letter, 
phone, etc.) 

^ 3. Be Spring In-service Meetings: 

a. How aaany did you attend - — 

be How were you notified? 

[ 

Ce Where were they held? 
de What was nature of content? 

V 

: 

I 

e. What responsibility, if any, did you have in these aoetlngs? 

Yovr impressions as to value of such meetings# (Specify) 



Teacher (l) 
AM HI 



Interview Guide 



tf 

w 











* 
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School # Teacher (2) 

Date 

* « 

Evaluator 

♦ 

g. Eecomoendatious for the future 



4. Axe you hitting the target population? 



5* As you look back on the orientation progzam, nhat reconmendations do you have 
for next year. (SpecilSy) 



6. Are you going to teach the pre-k next year? If not, at vhat level? 



7. Will you be teaching in Head Start this sumner? 



i 
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ScbooX Itoily Assistont (x) 

Bate 

EvaXuator 



»♦ 

Inberrieif Guide 



Introductory reoiazks: Bnnhaalze aooniyiiiity 

1, / ^ ggproa riiiMi-'fe^iy vliat month did you get your parent room set in 

this sdiooX? - - 

2. What siqppXies have you received for this rocm? (and when arrived?) 



3« y hcw many dsys a veek dc parents cone here to spend an 

hour or two? 



Houf many__^_^___^^^ Sane or different 

4. Who is your ianediate supervisor? 

What other responsibiXities do you have besides maintai n i n g the parent 
room? Get specific detaiXs of amount of time spent on these duties • 
in scbooX for ITe-K, other Xeve**r* in coanunily - 



6. What organization do you belong to in sdiooX? 



7. Bo the family workers heXp you? Yes ®o 

In vhat way? 



8. was there an orientation p rogram for family assistants before you 
began work? Ye s B o 

With Khon ? _ 

How often 



o 
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EBfillly Assistant (2) 



Bdiool#. 

Date 

Evaluator 



9. Do you have any meetings with siqpepvisors to help you develop your part 
of the program? Tes ___ M o 

WLthwhjai? 

How often? 

10. What is the wnking relationship between you and teacher (s)? (Slicit re 

cooperative-ccmparative-perallel-hierarchical. ) 



11. In terms of your reAPonsibililgr for helping to interpret the educattonal 
program to the parents, to lAat degree have you been able to qpend time 
in the classroon to talJc the teac her s about this program? 



How do you personally feel about what the teachers are doing with the 
children? 
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CUE EVALUATION 
Parent Interview Areas 



(t 



1. In what ways do you feel that your child has benefited this year? 

2. \<hat would you have liked to see him get out of the program that 
he did not get? i.e., what was wrong with the program? 

3. Did you go to any of the parent meetings... how many... what did 
you think of them... worthwhile?... like them, etc. 

4 . Did any of the members of the staff visit you in your home? 

Was this an enjoyable experience? 

5. If you had it to do over, wuld you still enroll your child in 
the prekindergarten program. . .get reasons. 

6. Escort service. 



>• 



f 



o 
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SCHOOL # 

DATE OF VISIT 
EVALUATOR 



Extended Pre-K 
Parent (l) 

A.M P.M. 



Interview Gtilde 



Name of peurent: 



Areas of questioning: 

1. Attitude toward own child (progress in school, understanding of growth 
process, sense of pride, confidence, etc.). 

2. Attitude toward school and reasons for same (elicit specifically In what 
ways parent becaine involved in school activities as well as their feelings 
about their experiences with school staff.). 
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Staff List 



rt Dr. Sydney L. Schwartz. Evaluation Chairman 

0 - Research Associate and Instructor 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 



Mrs. Charlotte Brody 

Director, The Uttle Red Schoolhcus*? 



Mrs. Claire Lavirence 

Director, Grant Day Care Center 

(Manhattanville Community Centers, Inc.) 

Mrs. Florence Lieberman 
Instructor, School of Social Work 
Hunter College 



Mrs. Glenda Schusterman 
Instructor in Sociology 
Adelphi College 

Miss Miriam P. Cestero 
Supervisor 

N. Y. C. Department of Welfare 

Mr. Christian J. Lewis 

Social Investigator 

N. Y. C. Department of Welfare 



Mrs. Margarette Ward 

Director, Manhattanville Day Care Center 



" Dr. Mary VB-lsberg 

Associate Professor 
f Department of Education 

Queens College 



Mrs. Bernice Wilson 

Instructor, Scarsdale Adult School 



